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FPORDWORD 
The Secial Science Bulletin herewith presents the tex 
of the three papers delivered during the Spring series of 
“ meetings of the Secial Science Round Table ef Mississippi 
State Callege, 
The Secial Science Round Table is an informal organiza- 
tion consisting of Secial Scientists and interested persons 


from related fields at Mississippi State College, During 


the Spring of 1949, three dinner meetings were held, at each 


of which one of the Social Science departments assumed the 
responsibility of providing the speaker, Attendance was | 
surprisingly good at all of the sessions, and the response 
to the prcegram of lectures was very encouraging, It has 
, been felt that the papers delivered at these meetings are of 

sufficient importance to have them mimeographed for distri- 

bution, The Division of Sociology and Rural Life has 
generously contributed the greater part of the supply of 
paper for the project. The Department of History and Govern- 
ment has prepared the stencils and done the printing, It is 
hoped that in the future we may be able to issue regularly 
each semester a collection of the current Round Table papers, 


John K, Bettersworth 
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Dr, Williem H, Wicholls, Professor of Agricultural Economics at 
Vanderbilt University, delivered the first of the spring series of 
: lectures before the Social Science Round Table, His subject, 
AGRICULTURAL tPARITY! AND ECOWMOMIC PROGRESS, dealt with one of the 
i - most provocative issues confronting the makers of American farm 
policies, Dr. Micholls! remarks have become even more pertinent 
since the appearance of the so-called Brannan Plan, in which 
° Wicholls finds some virtues, His reaction to the Brannan Plan was 
the sudject of an article in the Memphis Commercial Appeal, May 15, 


1949. 


Dr. ilicholls is mrthor of a farm plan of his own, having won a five 
thousand dollar prize in a contest several years ago for an essay on na~ 
_ $4ono% farm price policy, The contest, in which he won first place, 

was sponsored by the American farm sconomics Association, 


Dr, licholls was born in Lexington, Ky., 35 years ago, July 18. He 
earned an A.B. degree from the University of Kentucky, then went to 


Harvard for an M.A. and a Ph.D. 


Meanwhile, he worked summers on his father's Kentucky farm, held a 
job as statistical clerk with the tobacco section of AAA, and worked 
as a field agent in ew England for the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


Dr, Nicholls was a research fellow and research assistant to Professor 
John D. Black at Harvard for three terms, then went to Iowa State Col- 
lege, where he was an instructor and research associate, an assistant 

professor, and then an associate professor, 


He was research associate and assistant professor of agricultural ec~ 
onomics at the University of Chicago after leaving Iowa State, In 
Chicago he edited the Jovrnal of Political Economy, and now helps edit 
the American sconomics Review. 


Dr. iicholls was a visiting lecturer at the Fundacao Getulio Vargas, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in the summer of 1947, ‘This summer he will 
be a member of the faculty at the Salzburg, Austria, Seminar in Amer- 


ican Studies, 


He has traveled widely, but he has found time to author several books 
on the subjects with which he is most familiar, His books include 
Imperfect Competition Within Agricultural Industries, War-time Govern 


ment in Operation and Labor Productivity Functions in Meat Packing. 


He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and Omicron Delta Kavpa, the American 
Farm Sconomics Association and the Southern Economic Association, 


Dr. Wicholls went to Vanderbilt University last Fall. With his appoint- 
ment as professor of agricultural economics, Vanderbilt became the 

first independent Southern university to recognize a need for graduate 
training in agricultural economics. 
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AGRICULTURAL ‘PARITY! AND DCOUONIC PROGRESS 
William H, Wicholls 
Vanderdiit University 

A century and a half ago, the gloomy clergyman, Nalthus, foresaw the day when the population vould 
have outgrown the food supply. Contemporary British thinkers accepted his prediction, expecting that an 
evereincreasing percent.ge of the popul<.tion vould h-ve to be eng:ged in cgriculturcl pursuits, Evon in 
1898, one of Britcin's most eminent scientists (Sir Willicm Crookes), predicted that, by 1931, the pop- 
ulation of the Western World would h:ve outrun prospective vheat supplies, Such countries as Chine ond 
Indic. clearly indiccte thct, under certain conditions, the doctrine is essenticlly correct, 
But wo now know thet, in the Wostern World ct locat, the oxcct opposite has been true, That is, tho 
supplies of cgriculturcal products have growm fur more rapidly then the demcnd for thom, Those fomilicr 
with Americcn agriculture hardly need to be reminded that our present cnd prospective fi.rm problem is 
one of "surpluses" far more than one of "shortcges," 

For tho more highly-devoloped countrics of tho world, why did lclthus miss the mark so widely? 
First, he failed to foresce th.t -- as a country becomes moro urbcn cnd industrial -- its popul-tion 
grovs at a r.pidly diminishing Second, as economic progress rises stendcrds of living, people 
do not oxp.nd their consumption of foods and fibers necrly cs rcpidly cs their incomes incroaso, Ruther, 
heving clready largely satisfied their domands for necessary food ond clothing, they spend their addi- 
tional income primarily upon industricl products, luxury goods, and personal and professional services, 
For these rocsons, tho overc.11 demand for agricultural products in the more cdv-nced countries has been 
increasing very slowly, not rapidly, Third, Molthuis assumed thct there wos littlo possibility of teche 
nologiccl progress in agriculture, In fact, howevor, the strides in agriculturcl technology hcve been 
at least as spectaculcr cs those of industry, Dovclopmonts in plcnt and cnimcal breeding, improved culti- 
vetion practices cnd rapid mech:nizcation havo created a virtucl "agricultural revolution", the full effects 
of which still lio chead, We are, theroforo, f:.cod with the prospoct of agriculturcl production fcr oute 
stripping demand, 

Thus, Amcricen form lecders are correct in arguing thct out ogriculture still must look forward to o 
definite "surplus" problem. ‘what they tend to overlook, however, is of what our "surplus" consists. 
Fundcmentclly, Amorican cgriculture's problem is one of "surplus" farmers, Historically, every adv-ncod 
country of tho world has shown c steadily declining proportion of its working population engcged in 
wgriculture, until recently an incre:sing proportion in mcnufacturing, c rcpidly rising proportion in 
the service industrics (transportation, wholoscling :nd retciling, personcl und professional services, 
otc.). Sinco 1890, the percentage of all Amoriccn vorkers ong-ged in cgriculture hos fcllon from 42 to 
14 percont. Yot, even under the extromely fcvorcble circumst.ncos of 1947, the cvorage not income of agri- 
cultural workers wes only 81 percent ef that of industricl workers; and the per ccpitc not incomo of cll 


porsons on firms was only 45 percent of that of persons not on forms.) Both these percentages cro now 


lvhese figuros may bo compared with averages of 45 percent and 26 percent, respectively, for 1935-39. 
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certainly headed sharply dommvard once morc, Hence, it does not appear likely that por capita incomes in 
Americen agriculture will soon approach c "parity" with average incomes for comparable work in tho rest 

of the oconomy. Tho goal of incomo perity for agriculture, desirable though it may be, cannot bo reclized 
untit tho number of vworkors in the cgricultural sector is reduced considorably furthor bolow prosont levols, 

Existing agricultural logisiction has sought to solve the problom of low agricultural income through 
the cttainmont of "parity pricos,." One objective has boon to rostore the rolctionship between farm prices 
and prices in the rost of the oconomy thet oxisted in 1910-14, Unfortunctoly, such o price policy is an 
ineffeotive ond inappropriate means of solving agriculture's income problem. Ono-hclf of tho nation's 
.farms produce only 10 percent by voluo of its tot-l form products, Arbitrary prico-rcising, though carriod 
far, cannot solve their economic problom because thoy have too little product to sell, Incomos in mich of 
American ogriculture (perticulariy in the South) are relatively low becauso many of its agricultural vork- 
ers produce littlco, They produce little becauso, though thoy work hard ond long, there cro too many of 
thom relativo to tho land and capitcl cach has to work with, 

Tho problem of low ogriculturcl incomes depends bi-sically upon raising the productivity of those who 
romain in agriculture, while finding suitable non-farm omploymont for those who ccn produce moro olsevhero, 
Both groups, by producing more, will not only enjoy on improved porsonaol scolo of living but will thoreby 
contribute for more te the national wolfcro, If the productivity of those romaining in cgriculturoe is to 
bo raised, tho average size of tho farm unit must bo increased to 2 level ct which o single fomily -- with 
littlo hirod lcbor ond the best availablo mochanical assistcnce <- can produce offfotiontly and receive a 
satisfactory income. Lore adoquate public farm credit, bcsed upon roalistic, goncrously supported farme 
managoment research =- can do much to promote this neccessary dovolopment. (On the othor hand, public 
support for subsistonce farming should be scrupulously avoided.) 

Such cn cfficiont orgenization of Amorican cgriculturo ecn bo cttainod, howovor, only if the oxcoss 
labor supply in cgriculture is steadily reduced, In vicw of the high diffcronticl birth rates in agricule 
turo, tho movoment of poople out of agriculturo in sufficicnt numbers is at best difficult, But, as tho 
exporionce of tho past docado has showm, as long os romuncrativo noneogriculturcl cmploymont oxists, oxcoss 
ogriculturcl workers will lcavo cgriculture in large numbors, This cxodus should bo welcomed, not viowd 
with olarm, In fact, public policy should actively promote the mobility of agricultural workers, It con 
do so by various means, It oan scok to maintain stable and highelovol omploymont in the manufacturing and 
sorvico industrios, so th-t altornative job opportunitics exist; it can oncourago tho industriclizcation 
of disadvantaged aroas; it can dissomincto widoly cmployment informction and subsidizo costs of moving to 
now jobs; it can climincte union berriors to expanding omployment; cnd it can gonorously support rural 


| Cducction, health, nutrition cnd housing, 11 of which will add to tho vigor cnd productivity of a major 


port of our noxt genoration. Such policies vill striko at tho cousos of lov cgriculturcl incomo hilo 


cgricultural prico policy cannot possibly do so, 
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Obviously, an officiont and productive cgriculturoe cannot bo croatod overnight. Yot I mnke no apoloe 
gios for boginning this discussion with so longrun a view, Abovo all olso, like most politiéal procossos, 
curront public policy for agriculture lacks porspoctivo, Without that perspectivo, wo shall continuo to 
confuse symptoms tvith causos, pormitting Amorican agriculture's prosont sorious malady to become chronic, 
not cured, Since 1933, the Government has sought to solvo tho vory real problem of low aggrogate and por 
capita incomes in agriculturo by dircct intorference with the workings of the pricing mechanism, Such ao 
proceduro is like trying to mako a room warmor by boiling the thormomoter, Liko tho thermometer, pricos 
aro merely a recording dovide. Relatively low agricultural prices simply registor tho symptomatic fact 


that basio malodjustments oxist, Agricultural legislation has erroncously assumed, howover, that low 


agricultural prices are the couse of agricultural distross, It has, thorefore, used all sorts of prico- 
raising devices in a futilo effort to redistribute national income in favor of agriculturo, In putting 
prices to this incongruous uso, agricultural price policy has prevented prices from porforming the ono 
function for which they are woll fitted -- the guidcnce of production within agriculturo. 

It is the proper function of the pricing mechanism to reflect back to producers the changing consumer 
demands for different agricultural products, By registering rolatively low prices, the price system ine 
forms farmers thct certcin agriculture] products should bo produced in smcllor quentitics; by registering 
relatively high prices, that the production of other products should be oxpanded, Upon the basis of this 


information, farmers can corroct existing maladjustments by shifting some of their resources from produc- 


tion of products with lower demands to those more in domend, By this process, cgricultural prices play o 


socially-desirable role in guiding production and using agricultural resources efficiently, By raising 
low agricultural prices directly, before such necessary shifts in production have taken place, agricultural 
policy has hamstrung the guiding function of the price system, It has also necessitcted the use of direst 
controls -= such as production ond marketing quotas -- to prevent aon unlimited piling up of "surplus" stocks. 
The most objectionable aspect of the agricultural legislation currently in force, is its provision of 
parity-price gools for individual farm products, In effect, Congress has directed the Department of Agri- 
culturo to reestablish tho same set of relative prices within agriculture which prevoiled in the base poried 
-- 1910 = 14 for most products, Prico rclationships of 1910-14 grossly distort the pattern of todcy's cone 
sumor choices, based upon far difforont neods and tastes than those of 35-40 years ago, During the same 
period, there have also beon marked changes in the rolative costs of producing differont cagriculturol proe 
' ducts, Those and othor important changos are ignored by this use of the historically-b:sod parity-price 
concept, Consequently, the parity formula has overevalued most crops and underevelued livostock in 
comparison tith the relativo pricos necessary to moot current consumer nocds, 
In 1938, Congress became dissatisfiod with tho slow progress boing mado toward attainmont of "pcrity 
pricos" by the uso of production and markoting quotas, It therofore porverted tho original objective of 
tho commodity storage program from one of stabilizing grain and cotton utilizction to one of roising thoir 


prices, without regard for ourrent demand or supply conditions, It did so by trying minimum commodity-loan 
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rates to the 1910-14 relationship == 52-75 porcont of parity, lcter rcised to 85 percont, then to 90-904 
percont of perity. For cotton, additional restrictions were imposed upon the price cnd quantity of sales 
from government stocks, As a result, government-owned surpluses reached unprecendnted levels, Only the 
intervention of the wor, with its insctichle demands, saved the storage program from c major fiasco, Excess 
stocks were depieted, And, as inflation took command, merket prices of farm products soared abovo support 
levels, pormitting-basic economic forces once more freely to determine relctive price levols, 

The Agriculturcl Act of 1948, passed during the closing hours of the 80th Congress, promises at least 
some improvement in cgriculturcl price policy, First, it redefines the pcrity formulc, substituting c 
moving bese period of the most recent 10 years for 1910-14, The effect will be to lower the parity prices 
of wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, cnd potatoes; ond te raise the parity prices of dciry products, livestock 
and tobacco, Those changes will bring the parity prices of most products more noarly into line with the 
relative levels required to bring about needed shifts in production within ogriculture, The uso of a moving 
ond recent base period will undoubtedly cssure a sct of relative prices more closely related to current 
consumer demands than did the fixed and distont base of 1910-14, Second, some flexibility in the level of 
support prices (principally effectu:.ted through commodity loans) has been introduced once more, The Act 
specifics that price floors shall vary from o low of 60 percent of pority when the supply exceeds 130 per- 
cent of "normal" to o high of 90 percent whon the supply falls below 70 percent of "noraol." Thus, some 
ogsurcnce is given that excessive production of specific products will be discouraged by the fixing of 
lover support levels, The Act will not take effect until Jan, 1, 1950, however; and provisions for making 
the tronsition from higher to lover parity prices gradually may deloy the full applicability of the Act 
until 1952 or 1953. 

In view of the straitejacket into which Congress has forcea farm prices during the past deccde, even 
these small relaxations of present rigid controls are to be welcomed, ‘evertholess, the merits of recent 
changes con be easily overrated, First, cgricultural price policy is still backvard-looking, The initial 
10-year base period, 1940 to 1949, wi1l fcll for short of providing o satisfactory set of normal price 
relationships within agriculture, Embedded in this bese period ore pro-war price supports, wartime price 
ceilings, and postwar infliction <= a11 results of highly cbnormcl conditions, A number of years will be 
required before the base period is free of these unusual influonces, Second, the gcin in flexibility of 
support prices is only relative, There is still less flexibility than thot provided even by the 1938 
legislation, which provided o range of support levels from 52 to 75 percent of parity, And the objective 
of the commodity storage program continues to be primarily price manipulction rather than stabilization 
of physical utilization. 

The recent fall of wheat and corn prices below present support levels, of 90 percent of parity appears 
to have alarmed farmers o great denl., Predictions cre being freely made thot, becouse of prospects of 


surpluses, the support level on cotton might drop cs low as 60 percent of parity, in 1950, even under fulls 
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employment conditions, A determined drive to eliminate flexible price supports before they go into opera 
tion mcy, therefore, be anticipated, Such a drive, though likely to succeed, is apt to boomerang against 
ogriculture's longrun interests in two important vays, First, under present inflationary conditions, the 
public has suddenly avokoned to the fact that agricultural policy may contribute considerably to tho high 
cost of food and fibers, It knows that farm prices have skyrocketed far above normel levels since price 
controls were lifted. True, except for eggs and potatoes, price supports cannot yet be fuirly blamed for 
high consumer prices, But irresponsible raising of price supports can effectively block some necessary 
dowmvard adjustments in consumer prices during the next year or two, Under present conditions, if price 
floors are held too high, the politioal repercussions may be far reaching, Protestations about high middle} 
mon profits and relctively low average levels of agriculturcl income will hardly be convincing when the 
glare of public opinion is focussed upon the extraordinary prosperity which most commercial farmers have 
been enjoying recently. Historically, cgriculture h-s received public goodwill to on extont which orgenized 
labor must envy, It con hardly cfford to take such general public support lightly, The doy may come when 
goodivill will be of crucial importance to agriculture, 

Second, the cbolition of flexible price supports will prevent necessary adjustments in ogriculture dure 
ing o time in which they can most casily be made, So long cs full employment continues, ogriculture as o 
whole will be relctively prosperous, Under these conditions, declines in the prices of ogricultural products 
will be specific, not general, So long as farmers have alternative products which they can produce profit= 
ably, there is no excuse for holding prices of specific products high by arbitrary means, Tcke cotton, for 
exemple, Given continued full-employment conditions during the next decade, a support price for cotton of 
60 percent of parity could be o blessing in disguise, With alternative employment freely available outside 
of agriculture, c considerable drop in cotton prices would accomplish much to put cotton production back on 
its ow feet, It could speed the consolidation of hill farms into larger, more efficient units, It would 
give strong and relatively painless impetus to mechanization of cotton production, It would shift production 
to the more fertile, level areas in which costs are relatively low, It would plece cotton once more on a 
sound competitive basis with rayon in the domestic market cand with other cotton-producing countries in 
foreign markets. It would encourcge much-needed diversification into livestock and other profitable enter- 
prises, It would raise incomes cnd scales of living for both those leaving agriculture ond those who 
remain, And it would at last bring cotton production into line with prospective domqnd conditions, To 
avoid severe hardships during the adjustment process, however, the Government should stond sender to make 
adequate income payments to those who toke specific steps which will focilitate this conversion of the 
cotton economy to on cfficient basis, 

Even if this is much too optimistic a picture, consider the alternative, If we continue indefinitely 
to support cotton prices oat 90 percent of parity, surpluses are certrin to pile up in government hands, 


Though present carry-overs are relatively small, it will not take many years to fill out storage bins to 
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At some stcgo --« whether it be 10, 20, or 30 million boles -- such fabulously wasteful 


the bursting point. 
stockpiling must ultimately come to a holt, Ueanwhile, cotton will have continued to price itself out of 


‘ the domestic and foreign markets. larketing quotes will ccuse many small fcrmers cnd workers to heng on by 
At the some timo, their in- 


the skin of their teeth instead of shifting out of agriculture while they can, 


Other necessary adjustments 
Arbitrar- 


comes will still be far below those of formers and workers in other regions, 


increasing size of farm, mechgnization, «nd shifts in production arecs will clso be impeded, 
A cure will be more distant thon ever, 


ily high cotton prices will only hceve aggravated the cotton problem, 
; In my view, given continuing high levels of omployment, choice of this second alternative will be ox- 


tremely short sighted, even ostrichelike behavior, But, you may rightly cask, what if genernl economic de- 


pression is just around the corner? liy reply is thot, whether it is or not, farmers have « legitimate 
In our highly unstable economy, cgri- 


claim for cdvance cssuronces of protection agcinst this eventuclity,. 
But formers haven't forgotten that economic 


culture may for a time gain lavishly from wor and infle«tion. 
When depression strikes, <griculture is especiclly winerable, Forme 


instc-bility is two-edged sword, 


On its ow, agriculture maintcins production even in the 


“product prices olwoys foll fastest cnd hardest, 
Its declining income expectc.tions cre quickly reflected in failing land 


face of ruinously low prices, 
And unneeded lcebor moves back into agriculture despite the necessity of - steady outflow of 


The growing opposition to flexible price supports probcbly reflects, 


velues, 


workers into the rest of the econony. 
in part at least, the fact that most famers fear a genercl postwar deflection, Until these overpowering 


fears cre allayed by appropricte public policy, we can hardly hope to win farmer acceptance of sounder 


agricultural legislation. 
This might be done if the next Congress would provide = system of compensatory pcyments for ogricultuite 


under depression conditions, Under this proposal, the Government would (in effect) guarantee th-t the 


price of any farm product would not fall below (say) 85 percent of its pre-depression level, A depression 
would be deemed to exist if unemployment rose cbove about 5 percont of the lcbor force (cbout 3 millions), 


So long <s unemployment was cbove this level, farmers would continue to sell thoir products for whatever 


they would bring, But, if these market prices fell below the 85 percent guarantce, the Government would 


Such c policy would assure farmers of a 


mceke puyments to producers compensating for the differcace, 
It would also mcke certain that formers will not be severely penalized for 


cushion ogcinst @eflation. 
their socially-comnendable practice of continuing full production even in times of business depression, 


Finally, by permitting consumer prices to seek their own levels, this policy would meet continuing consuner 


needs, I would therefore avoid the disadvantages of direct price supports, which must involve withholding 


product from the market by production controls and excessive storage. 


At best, however, specific agricultural legislation ag-inst depression offers only rear-guard action, 


Price cnd income instebility is fundamontally a problem of our economy as c whole, not of agriculture clone. 


Agriculture's greatest concern should therefore be that of developing general public policies which will 
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put and keep the wholo economy on an even keel, We have been so anxious to prevent < now deflation, that cone 


trol of our present scrious inflation has gone largely by defoult, If agriculture is to receive the protect- 
fon ogainst deflation which it deserves, it must recognize its own important role in the inflationary period 
through which we have been passing, There are signs thet agriculture may now have reached a point in the 
inflation race where it will not find it so ecsy to hold its lead against other major economic groups. 


Nonetheless it con, if it chooses, seck to maintcin its maximum position of 19'#7-48, As a matter of elementary 
justice, however, it connot claim its right to such o position cny more than Icbor ccn fcirly mecsure its 
current real wages only in terms of their peak position of 1946 (prior to the lifting of price coilings). 

Agriculture would be much wiser to recognize thst some downward adjustment in consumer prices of foods 
and fibers is essenticl to the general public interest <.t the present time. It is now well cable to cbsorb 
some of the shock, By reducing tho forced draft which present food and fiber costs have put under lc«bor'ts 
wage demands, cgriculture can at least slow dow the mounting fires of inflctione In so doing, it can put 
a damper on the steadily rising costs of goods farners buy and con help to head off tho inevitable bust 
which such a boom portends, Its fustificble opposition to consumer price controls would then have o moro 
convincing ring. Continuing full employment and a more stable general price level are vital to cogriculture's 
longrun readjustment and well being. They can be realized only if our overcll monetcary-fiscal policies cre 
thoroughly overhouled, On the monotary side, the Federcl Reserve System should be given the povers of con- 
trolling eredit expansion (and contraction) commensurate with its responsibilities, On the fiscol side, o 
budgetary surplus and debt retirement (undoubtedly at the cost of higher income taxes) should become the 
major objective until deflation threatons, When it does, fiscal techniques should be thrown into reserve. 

In its own interest, agriculture should put its full weight behind those gconeral mecsuros, which if adopted 
can provide it with o strong first line of defense against ccononic instability. . 

Up to nov, I have scid only a few words about commodity storage policy, lLiy comments have been critical 
because storage policy has been badly abused ‘as a mere adjunct of unsound cgriculturcl price policy, It 
should be emphasized, however, that storage hos aon importcnt socicl contribution to make if it is properly 
used, Besides the instability stemming from its inter-relctionships with our market economy, agriculture has 
certoin unique instabilities of its own. The yiclds and total production of farm crops fluctuate considerably 
because of the vagaries of nature. And, in the absence of adequate storage policy, variations in the avail- 
ability of feed grains are quickly reflected in unstable production of livestock. Those important clements 
of production instability cause additional fluctuations in farm prices cnd incomes which storcge can largely 
prevent, The original concept of an "“over-normal granary" was basically sound, Loan rates were to be fixed 
at such levels as to bring tertain farm products into storage in years of large crops and to release thom from 
storage in years of small crops, Hence, the amounts actuclly marketed were to be stabilized, benefitting 
producers and consumers alike by 2 steady flow of product and more stable prices over tine, 


As I havo already indicated, however, Congress soon raised minimum loan rates to very high levels and 
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restricted sales of our stocks, Administrators could not, therefore, accomplish the original objectives of 


‘ the storage progrom, Storage became « onc-zay street -= farm products could move in but never out, prides 


upvard but never down, The inevitcble consequence was that, until it was boiled out by the wor, tho supposed- 


Yet the lesson does not appear to have been learned, 


ly ever-normal gronary become “ever more cbnormel." 


A repeat performance appears to be in the cards, unless compensatory payments «re substituted for storage as 


a means of counteracting cyclinal changes in farm price levels and of avoiding necessary secular adjustments 


within agriculture, In conjunction with compensatory paynonts, however, Congress can restore storage policy 


to a socially-useful role, To do so, it must divorce the storcge progrom completely from parity or other 


price objectives and set standards of performance in strictly physiccl terns, 


The correction of price fluc- 


tuations not due to changes in physiccl production will have to be made by other mecns, 


Apart from those measures for cssuring farmers of greater economic stability, how could agricultural 


q price policy be improved? If parity price vere abcndoned, what then? As c guide to agricultural production 
4 end the efficient use of agriculturcl resources, free market prices ere clearly superior to ony kind of 
q backward-looking set of parity prices, But they still fcoll far short of the idecl, In our uncortain world, 


First, thoy are highiy vericble from one 


narket prices are by no means aon infollible guide to production, 


week or nonth to the next, Second, becouse farm production takes considerable time, current morket prides 
Ths, currently high hog 


froquently give a completely false impression of what future prices will be, 


prices lead farmers to expand production only to find thet prices are low when their hogs are ready for 


Such undesircble effocts of price uncertainty comld be eliminated if Congress would institute ao 
Under forward pricing, the Department of Agriculture would set 
It would onnownce guaroane 


market, 


program of forward prices for cericulture, 


a production gool for each farm product, based upon anticipeted consumer demand, 
Each forward price would be fixed at that 


teed minimm prices at the beginning of cach production period, 
level (and no higher) which would probcbly coll forth just enough production to meet the gool, If market 


prices for that cmount of production fcll below the guaranteed level, the difference would be mado up by 


supplementary poayments to producers, 
Forward prices would have two inportant advantagos -- they are oriented toward prospective consumer 
requirements rather than an out-of-date consumption pattern; and, by sharply reducing price uncertz-inty, 
Their principal disad- 


they enable farmers to plop officient resource use in meeting these requiroments, 


vontage is political, The remarkable wartime expansion of soybeans and peanuts denonstrates the feasibility 


of using forward prices in expanding production, For products requiring contraction, however, forward 
It is oxtremely doubtful if ogriculture, acting through its Congressional 


prices would have to be lowered, 


represontctivos, would yet grant the administrative discretion necossary for making forward prices work 


properly. Novertheless, it is in this direction that on agricultural price policy, consistent with the ine 


torests of both farmers cnd the general public, must lie, 


In concluding, let me explicitly recognize that none of my positive proposals has any political "oomph" 


However, I do hope that thoy may help to clarify the issues as to what agriculture!s legitimate clains are 
As an educator, with no special 


end how they may be met without seriously harming tho goneral welfare, 
ell « 


exe to grind, I cannot ask for morc, 


e 


Dr. Francis Sutler Simkins delivered the second lecture in the 
Spring series for the Social Science Round Tadle on April 13, 1949. 


A South Carolinian by birth, Dr. Simkins received his under- 


graduate degree at the University of South Carolina and his Ph.D. 


at Columbia, He has taught at the University of North Carolina, 


5 Zmory University, and at Longwood College (Virginia), at the last of 


which he was head of the Denartment of History at the time he left 
+o become Professor of History at L.S.U. in 1948. 


Dr. Simkins has contributed extensively to the field of Southern 


historical writing, In 1926 he published The Tillman Movement in 


South Carolina. In 1944 he contributed a biography, Pitchfork Ben 


Tillman, to the Southern Biographical Series. In 1947 came The South, 


Old and New, a Knopf publication, which has brought for him considerable 


prominence and inclusion in the best-seller lists, Dr, Simkins is co- 


author of two other books: South Carolina During Reconstruction (1932), 


written in collaboration with R. H. Woody of Duke University, and 


: Women of the Confetsracy (1936), in which he collaborated with J. W. 


Patton, now of the University of North Carolina, 


Dr. Simkins' appearance before the Round Table was sponsored by the 


Department of History and Government, Dr. Simkins prepared a lengthy 


‘ paper to be read at the meeting on the general subject of the "Southern 


Region." Because of the shortness of time and the accoustical defici- 


encies of the room where the Round Table meeting was held, Dr. Simkins 
dispensed with the formal reading of his paper and limited his dis- 


cussion to that part of his paper which dealt with the enduring 


characteristics of the South as a region. He has kindly consented to 


furnish the full text of his prepared telk for publication in the 


Social Science Round Table papers. 
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THs SOUTH 


Francis B, Sinicins 
Louisiana Stats University 


The Buropeon influcnce is the principal factor in American Greatness, But this greatness could not 

j be reclized without a modification of this influence to meet the hardships and opportunities of a new land, 
Settlers in nor these areas partly solved the problem by establishing themselves in American climate like 

q those from which they come; fo example, the English in Pennsylvania and the Germans in Wisconsin, The 

4 settlers of tho South, on the other hand, were forced to face the problems of 2 subtropical climate. Boe 
fi ecuse of this the sufferings of the early Southerners were great. The mortality rate among the Virginicns 
4 was cs high as 75 per cent. "The low and marshy ground, the hot sun, the unwholesome drinking woter," says 
= | oa Virginic historian : y “combined to procuce cn unending epidemic of dysentery cnd malaria," Henry Cabot 
q Lodge, who loved not the South, asserts that husbcnds in Colonial South Carolin died earlier than their 


a wives because the women "contented themselves with the brackish water of (2) coast" while the men "led a 
(2 


m rather wild and dissipated life, and drank deeply" in a malarial climate, 

Adjustments were made to the Southern climate, Among these adjustments wore the use of quinine cnd 
the building of houses on hills os protections agcinst malaria, In the South people of the North European 
race lived ond multiplied for three hundred yecrs, "Not elsewhere in the world over," writes a vadhaniee” 

. “have Englishmen dwelt continuously in lcrge numbers under semitropical conditions for as much cs three 
generations." Southerners did this while meintaining tie English way of life to as great a degree as ony 
group of Anericans, 

The Southerners' problem of modifying European habits to fit the New World was followed by another 
problem of like nature, It was to adopt benefits derived from the booming civilization of the northern 
half of the United States without abandoning progress in moking adjustments to the demands of Southern 
climate ond history, While winning its cultural and social independence from Inglond, the region below 
the Potomac had to struggle agcinst the tendency to become a colonial dependency of the North, Northern 
=a customs wore in many respects nore alluring than those of the mother country. England represented pest 
glories; tho region above the Potomac represented progress: a level of material wealth, comfort and demo- 
cratic idealism greatcr than anywhere in Europe, The South, fulfilling its role as on integral part of a 
great nation, achieved much progress through imitating the North, It learned to use Northern machines, 
Northern literature, art and education, and Northern politigal reforms, This imitation at times wos indis- 
criminate and unvise,. But the pull forward of the Yankee spirit was no more successful in destroying the 


Southern qualities than was the pull beckward of the mother country in preventing Southern qualities fron 


(1) Thomas J, Wertenbckor, The Planters of Colonic) Virginia (New York, 1937) pp. 30-40 


(2) Henry C, Lodge, A Short History of the English Colonics in Ancrica (New York, 1909), P. 185 


(3) E, N, Vollandinghan, cited in Rupert B, Vonce, Human Geography of the South (Chapel Hill, 1932), 
P. 3526 - 13 
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evolving. There is, said Donald Davidson in 1938, the reality of regionelism acknowledged in the vocobulary 


of the people if not in the solemn documentetions of enn 


The American devotion to centralization, Davidson adds , has not stirred the mountains from their 


bases, unchennelled the rivers, or removed the plains, the lakes the climate itself, The geographical diver- 
sity which these factors create divides America into a variety of sections of which the South is the most 


distinct. In the region below the Potomac, winter is neither long nor very cold; in summer for fifty aftere 


noons the temperature climbs to ninety degrees in the shade; throughout the year there is greater humidity, 
more sunshine, less wind then elsewhere in the United States, 


At certain seasons there are torrential rains, 


and along the Gulf of Mexico the growing season lasts nine months, 


(5) 
These "imprints of sun, rain and wind" exert gross as well as subtle influences, Long hot seasons 


favored the creation of the kingdoms of tobacce, rice, suger and cotton, slowed the tempo of living and of 


speech, promoted outdoor life, modificd architecture to make indoor living cooler, and cncoureged the employ- 


ment of Negroes on the lend, The poorer soils, when eroded and leached by heavy rains, gcvo white ond black 


alike exouso for poverty and leisure, 


Geography coupled with the complications of socicl devolopment mokes possible the recognition of dise 


tinotive a in Southern civilization. The doctrine of white supremacy, csserts the historian Ulrich 


B. Phillips , is "the central theme" of Southern history. In the presense of large masses of blacks, the 


white people developed e superior and unique attitude toward the other race, This attitude, according to 


Phillips, is the essence of Sauthernism, To white supremacy Avery 0, Craven cdds another explanation--the 


prevalence of the country-gentlemen ideal, a pattern of society borrowed from tho English, justified by the 


physiocratic philosophy of the French, and tcking root naturally in the agricultural South, The poet John 
Crowe Ransom regards Southernism as the creation, by the men of the Old South, of the idecl of 2 conservative 


civilization which "put the surplus energy in the free life of the mind" and which gave scopes to the ree 


finements of settled life in rural comfort, By others, Southernism has been variously attributed to the 


fundamental piety of the people, their emphasis on home life, the peouliarities of their food, the survival 
of rural weys even in growing cities, a poworful nativism largely untouched within the past 175 years by 


immigration, the survivel of the Southern ‘type of lady and bic "aed are declared to bo "the only 


types of toomplete souls! that the United States hes yet produced," 


All observers admit that Southernism is < reality too elusive to be explained in objective terms, 


(4) che Attack en Leviathan (Chapel Hill, 1938), pps 4,5 


(5) vance, ops cite, 351s 


(6) The Course of the South to Secession, (New York, 1939) pe 152. 


(7) Jon c, Rensom, "The South Defends Its Heritage," Harpers i‘ognzine, CLIX, pp. 108-18, (June, 1929). 


(8) count Hermann Keyserling, "The South-~America's Hopo Atlantic Monthly, CXLIV, 607-08, (November, 1939) 
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It is something like a song or cn emotion, more easily felt than recorded, "Poots have done better," ro- 


d marks James G, Randall , "in expressing the onenoss of the fm)" than historians in explaining it," One 
10 

5 of the characters in George W, Cable's Johm March, Southerner speaks of "a certein ungcogrophiccl South 


within-the-South--as pertable and intengible as our scuis in our bedies," It is a sentimont so deeply felt 


4 thet it cannot be repelicd, In oxile in the iron New England dork, Quentin Compson is asked, "Why do you 


hate the South?" "TI dontt hate 1+," repliod this character in Williem Foullmer's Abdsclom, Absalom{ (aa 
il 


; don't hate 1+," he repeats, I doen't hate it, he thinks; I den‘*t; I don't hate itt I don't hate its 


A wealth of imaginative literature and factual scholarship hove described the Old Seuth as contrasted 


4 with the Old North, Therc was the difference between the Innds of Cavalier and of Puritan, of slavery and 


freedom, of agriculture and of industry, of planter and of small former, of static contentment and of pro- 


4 gressive aspirations, Con‘emperarics were so aware of the sectional divergencies that they spoke of tivo 


nations as distinct as the English cnd the a with a Gongress at Washington, not to discuss common in« 
(12 


terests but to proclaim mutual grievances, re 


Beginning in the 1620's Southern leaders recognized the reality of sectional divergencies by developing 
& social end politiccl philosophy, Slavery, the rogion's most distinctive institution, once regarded os aon 
embarressing necessity, was interproted cs conferring positive good on allt elements of Southern society in- 


cluding the slaves, It wes justified by arguments dram from the Bible, Aristotle and science, The relation 


between master ond slave wes explcined as a bond made in heaven along with thet of the human fomily, The 


pro-slavery argment was so cunningly merged with American idenls that servitude appecred to be the very 


condition of domocracy, Since the Negro was made for manual lebor, white skin protected the individual who 


The idecl state was thet of the slave master and his ledy who 


was not Slave agcinst social degredation, 


found c mirror of their lives in the chivclric society of the lliddle Ages, 
The North through the tyronny of the majority was adjudged guilty of attempting to impose unbearable 
hardships upon the minority section, These hardships were the protective tariff, the building of means of 


trensportation at Foderal expense, the adoption of commercicl strategies through which Southern wealth went 


into Nerthern pockets, and the weakening of slavery through the harboring of fugitives, the keoping of 
slaves out of the Aestern territories, and agitations for the ultimate abolition of the institution, To 


protect themselves against these aggressive acts, the Southerners evolved State's Rights, This doctrine at 


(9) James G. Randall, The Civil War ond Reconstruction (Boston, 1937) pp. 3-4, 


ia (10) George W. Cnbie, Jahn March, Southerner, (Now York, 1894) p. 327. s 


(12) cited by linlsolm Gowloy, "William Foulimer's Legend of the South" in Allen Tate, ed., A Southern 
Vangaard, (New Yor, 1087), pp, 16~17, 


(12) Charleston Mercuty, cited in Avery 0. Craven, The Repressitle Conflict (Baton Rouge, 1939) p. 28. 
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first took the form of thrertened or actual nullification by the states of nots of the Federal government 
and the croation of a system of concurrent majoritics through which the weaker section might veto the cots 
of the majority; when these devices failed, the Southorners csserted the right to withdraw from the Federal 
Union. 

The distinctiveness of the 01d South is perhaps best illustrated by the life of its ruling class, 
This aristocracy achievod its position through agricultural endeavor cnd not through commerce and industry 
as in the North, Its members lived in country seats well adapted to the environment, These houses were 
not more than fifteon rooms, but were made imposing by rows of white columns as t-.1l as the houses themselves 
end by lavish surroundings, There were screens of spreading trees, borders of boxwood, cnd tengled masses 
of flowering ond sweet-smelling shrubs, High ceilings, hecvily shaded porches and drofty pinnae ways gave 
comfort in the long summers, The life of the dvellers within approximated the feudcel splendors of the Old 
World, Tho plenters were lords of cll they surveyed, ond they indulged in hunting, tournaments, military 
drills, dinnors cnd other entertainments in the cavclier tradition, That their knightly pretentions were 
not unreal is proved by their participation in the Civil War, It was an adventure cs chivelric as onything 
thet engaged the attention of Arthur and his Knights or of Charlemegne and his Roland, 

Another illustration of the distinctiveness of ente-bellum culture was in religion. Historic Protest- 
ontism wes reduced to the consistencies of the Southern environment without sacrificing inherited fundamentals, 
Great religious revivals lifted the common people out of frontier indifference to religion, Violent conver- 
sions, vernccular preachings, camp-meetings, circuit-riders, and the discipline of church schools were de- 
signed to win and to hold Southerners of both races in the Christian communions, The Southern mind, which 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century hed been under the influonce of liberal deists, was captured for 
the orthodoxics by cn aggressive group of theologians, Both church cand state-controlled colleges were dedi- 
cated to the "old time roligion." These changes prepared tho woy for a complete reconciliation between : 
Slavery cond the Southern churches, for the breaking of ties with the anti-slavery churches of tho North, and 
for the use among the Negrocs of the bondage of the soul cs ao means of making more secure the bondage of the 
body. On Bibliccl grounds the Ethiopian was declared to be the descendent of Ham, fated to be the hower of 


wood and the drawer of water, He wos endowed with a wide range of sacred song proclaiming rich joys in 
heaven as compensation for the tribulations of this earth, 

Historicns in their efforts to explain the coming of the Civil ‘iar over-emphasize the differences be- 
tween the Old North and the Old South, They forget that conflicts oan be expleined os easily in terms of 
likenesses as of differences, Perhaps the groct American war between the sections was another example of 
Greck meeting Greck, of Anglo-Saxon quarrolling with Anglo-Saxon with tho some idenls and ambitions, The 
fight begen in Kansas where two groups of Amcricans used tho controversy over slevery os an excuse for 
struggle to possoss the lands, Both sides in the controversy, with Anglo-Saxon shrewdness, whipped out 
Bibles and guns to justify their greed, 
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Tho society of the Old South, like tht of the Old North, was dynamic, impericlistic, and given to 
expension both horizantal cnd perpendiculcer, Horizontal expansion for the Southerner meant frequent migroe 


: tion westvard; even the slave was not a peasant in the sense of being tied to the soil, Perpendicular 


= expansion meant that humble mon could rise to the top, It was possible, says on historian of the Old South, 

4 for men to mount -"from log cabin to plantation mansion on o stairway of cotton bales, accumulating slaves as 

E they climbed," " This was possibile because of the opportunities of an expanding society and becouse of 

- i the relative absence of class lines and class consciousness, The sense of superiority of 211 white men over 

7 the Negroes created a sense of brotherhood not unlike the Greek concept of democracy, In so far os white -— 
- men were concerned, the Jefforsonian ideal of the equality of mon wes never abandoned, Universal white 

ponhood suffrage wos established in the Southern states, ond in the persons of John Randolph, William 

) L. Yancey , and Albert G, Brown the Dixic domogoguc wos almost cs important as he was destined to be im the 

4 deys of Ben Tillmcn cnd Theodore G, Bilbo, Educntion for 21] white children wos progressively epplied, 

= and to the Prussian purpose of using the school to promote skills cnd socicl disciplins-was, without ay) 


reluctance, added the American notion of the school as on instrument for ironing out social distinction. 
Perhaps Abrehom Lincoln was correct in assuming that no impesscble barrier could be erected between 

the sections, The Old South did not hove within itself the will or the resources for national self-expression, 

It had no political, economic or cultural capitel. I+ was depandent upon the North for manufactured arti- 

cles, cloth made from its cotton, styles for its women's clothes, the books cnd magnzines it read, and the 


textbooks ond meny of the tecchers of its schools. The Southern Literary Messenger scid in 1854 that 


r's liognzine had five times more subscribers south of the Potomac than did the Southern Literary Messen- 


gore Bitterly did such Southern writers cs James D, B. De Bow and Thomas P, Kettel complain of the 
high prices the North was ~ble to chargo for its goods, but the commersiAl and cultural conventions of tho 
185¢'s for the purpose of cronting regionz] cutonomy had scent success, Lincoln believed that the better 
netures of the Southern states were egainst their bid for nationclity. The fact that 2 national soul did 
not survive tho military defeat of 1865 makes one wonder if it ever had 2 full existenco, 
Tho Old South of the differences and contrasts onumerated was defeated ot Appomattox. In its place 
wes orented a New South in which humen freedom was achicved and in which industrialization end sectional 
reconeiliction became aspirations, Tho South's control problem since 1865, whother political, industrial, 
or socicl, was to cdjust its strndards to thoso of the victorious North, licny of theso adjustments havo been 
happy experionces out of which Southern leadors and people have gained much, as rosults of wer and recone 


- struction the South recognized the supremacy of the Union, free Negro labor, and the equality of 211 men 


i (13) Charles S, Sydnor, Development of Southorn Scctionclism, 1819-1848 (Baton Rouge, 1948), p. 14 


(24) Clement C, Eaton, Freedom of Thought in the Old South, (Durham, 1942) p, 76 


: (15) Avery 0. Craven, The Coming of the Civil War (New York, 1942), p. 296. 
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g before tho low. Lcter the national ideals of business success and industricl advence won victories over 


: the egrcrian tradition; and the Nev South demonstrated in practice the New England inspired concept of 
a universel cducation., Imported liberal views of religion ond science wore accepted by collegco-brod leaders; 
i imported class alignments and recreations activities altered social life; in deference to the criticcl 
4 standards of metropolitan aroas, the South created a literaturo that affronted its romantic pride; despite 


e. painful sensitivity, it -llowed the Negro to progress slong lines consistent with Northern concepts of 
uplift; and with unrestrcined petriotism, Southerners participated in tho battles of three national wars 
ond in the councils of three national administrations, Beccuse of these concessions to Northern standards, 


there was indced some basis for the conclusion that by the 1930's the states of the formor Confederacy had 


so far receded from the seetionalism of 1861 that they were cbout to become a mere segment of - unified re- 
public, 

To justify this progression: ows. of an unhappy past there srose two groups of publicists, Tho first 
were the champions of the New South L’ovemont and the second were the Southern Liberals, Without repudiating 
the heritage of the past, the first group demanded progress along lines of industrial devolopment cnd liberal 
thinking, In the name of o liberal tradition said to be -s inherently Southern as Thomas Jefferson, the 


second group assaulted religious orthodoxy, puritanism, demogoguory, rural conservatism, and other azpects 

a of the contemporary scene. They wore modern enough to advocate state action in social and economic fields 
| — °¢ quite beyond the Jeffersonian conception of an agraricn society, Thoy advocated libraries, good roads, 
hospitals, school expansion, social legislction and other such matericl comforts as the common people in 
all progressive societies domand of their rulers, 


The capital blunder of the leaders of the Old South was the emphasis they put upon slavery as an 


explanation of the sectional variations, This accent upon a despised institution brought upon the region 
the charge of blood guilt and led its powerful enemies to compel the tragic exorcism of 1665, The lecders 


of the New South Movement, once the conqueror relented sufficiently to allow white supremacy, did not pur- 


sue 2 policy which brought upon them a second civil war. They did not try to restore the old order, If we 
are to believe William Faulkner, the South has long been doing penance for its great offence against human 


freedom, The truly forgotten men of Southern history cre Thomas R, Dew and the other writers who proclaimed 


e the innate inequality of man as the prime justificction of slavery, The Jeffersonian dream of the equality 
of cll men became a Southern axiom, About this declaration was as mich unreality, or even hypocrisy, as 


there had been in statemen of the American Revolution such as Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and Willie Jonos 


New South !iovement such cs Henry W, Grady, Hoke Smith, and Charles B, Aycock pressed for the disfranchise- 


4 
.4 talking like Jacobins while each of them held a numerous band of blacks in durance vile, Leaders of the 
a 
4 


ment of the blacks and at the same time preached "glittering generclities" about progress and democracy, 
They were not as forthright es their pro-slavery predecessors, Nevertheless they were not sweepingly ree 


% actionary toward the Negro. They allowed him schools, complete religious freedom, ond freedom to owm 
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(16) 
property cnd to move away, This was because, cs Gunnar liyrdol sapiently observes the Southern white man 


has hoarned to adhere so doeply to the American Creed of democracy that his consasence does not permit radi~ 
cc) reaction egainst the Negro or the denicl to him of hope of more equalities in the future, 

So much emphasis has been placed upon the willingness ond the ability of the South to move out of its 
post thet thero has been created a legend of greatest practical importance, It is the belief that the New 
South was cnd is in c constant state of change which will ultimately result in the annihilation of the roe 
gional differences in order that the section with the tragic past can ombrace, without superstituous 
inhibitions, ell tho benefits of tho national life. — the South," said wistfully two of the most 


competent chroniclers of the national annals in 1933 y "gave way before the onrush of the North . « « e 


It would not be stretching the point too much to say that before the nineteenth century closed the South 

had become mercly an appendage of New York and the Ohio Valley," This great change has been proclaimed by 
Northern capitalists who have implemented their words by bulldozing much of the Southern landscape out of its 
naturel shape to mceke clearings a new industries, It has been accepted so thoroughly by the spekesmen of 
the South that a Harvard scholer : is able to use thoir utterences as the basis of a book detailing progress 
toward sectional amity. 

The legend of the changing South has from time to time been the basis for optimistic thinkers to assume 
the actucl or imminent solution of the principal problems which make the section distinct, It made it pos- 
sible for Frederick Douglass to assume os early as 1879 that conditions in tho Southern states were so 
steadily improving "that the colored man there will ultimately realize the fullest measure of liberty and 
equality accorded and secured in any section of our common country." : It allowed an eminent student of 
Southern wisest assert in 1914 that the time hed come for the section to "emancipate itself from the 
deadly one-party system" bececuse the question of Negro suffrage had been settled by disfranchising amend- 
ments to state constitutions, The legond reached its ultimate extreme in o book written in 1926 entitled 
The Advancing South and containing « chepter called "The Ebbing Tide of Color", = It survives in 1948 in 


the assertion of an Arkansas editor that the increased voting of Negroes in the Democratic primarics mckes 
tho race "a potent, positive factor in the region" and makes "the passing of the one-party system inevitable." 7 
"A groat mass of ill-equipped voters," concludes the editor, “egies against the hard shell of the 

22 


Southern political system, and it is cracking in many places," 


(26) an american Dilemma (New York, 1944), I, 461-66, 


(17) Louis ii, Hacker cnd Benjamin B, Kendrick, fhe United States Sinco 1865 (New York,1932), p. 64. 


(48) Poul H. Buck, Tho Road to Reunion, 1865-1900, (Boston, 1938). 
(19) cited in Joumal of Negro History, IV, 56-57 (January, 1919). 
(20) Jomes W, Garner in Studies in Southern History and Politics, (New York, 1914), pp. 367-87. 


(21) gavin liims, Tho Advancing South (New York, 1926). 
(22) Harry S, Ashmore in Tho Southorn Packet, IV, 1 (November, 1948) 
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These sanguine hopes have not been fulfilled, The South has not given the Negro the liborty and equal 
ity accorded him elsewhere; the one-party system and the Negro question have not been ecliminated from 
Southern politics; the color line has not ebbed, Southern culture, as Donald Davidson said in ae "has 
an enormous vitality, even in those attitudes which sociologists call survivalss Its ways of humor, its 
"stubborn bantering thrects to outsiders,’ and various ‘defense Numerous cultural factors, to- 
gethergether with "a certain revivification of sectional antagonisms," declared the South's leading sociolo~ 
gist in 1936, m ™has contributed to an apparent solidifying of the regional culture," There have been 
changes, but, as Stark Young wisely observed s 1930, the changing South is still the South. 

The illusory character of the assumption that the South is changing into something that it was not is 
suggested by an analysis of the bases of this contention, Its advocctes were caught in the same false optie 
mism which in the late nineteenth contury charmed the spokesmen of the whole of European civilization, It 
was the dogma of progress; that man by the application of science and education could escape the tragedios 
of the past; that Western Europe was learning to live in peace and harmony; that the South was learning to 
reach the American ideal of provincial self-effacement ond interracial democracy, Events since 1914 prove 
that these optimists were not interpreting realistically the signe of the times: The Yestern nations were 
not evolving into the republic of brotherly love; the South was not growing into one of the provinces of a 
democratic peradise, 

Horeover, from motives not so naive, the keepers of the South's reputation saw material advantages in 
encournoging the belief that the section's standards of behavior were moving toward the national norm, Theree 
by they avoided the risk of a tragic reckoning like the one imposed on Southerners who talked oppositely. 
Thereby they created c climate of opinion which facilitated <he ingress of Northern capital, This was suce 
cessful diplomach which paid in imported industries which gave salaries to Southern leaders cnd substantial 
wages to Southern workingmen, ‘shen outside investigators discovered awkward facts to sustain the belief 
that theirs was but a Potemkin front, the defonders of the South, instead of trying to justify the harsh 
realitics, minimized tholr importance and confidently predicted their extinction. hen forthright dema- 
gogues aroused resentrent cgainst this truckling to Northern prejudices, the embarrassment of the sectioncl 
conciliators was only temporary, The influence of the demagogues waned before the normal conviction of 
Southerners thet it was neither good business naw good manners to parade the sectional faults, 

It 4s well to warn ageinst taking too seriously the pronouncements of Southern reformers, Frequently 
they are rare specimens protected by aristocratic family connections or by the isolation of academic or 


editoricl sanctums from the mass sentiments around them, Gunnar lrydal scornfully notes that the 


(23) he attack on Levinthan, 302 
(24) Howard “J, Odum, Southern Regions of the United States (Chapel Hill, 1936) pe 531 


(25) 
Op. cit,, I, 470 
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Southern liberal is afraid of "the deadly blow of being called a ‘nigger lover'" end therefore likes to 

keep the Negro out of sight in c.zitations designed for the benefit of the race, Liberal pronouncements on 
the national or sectional level of group organizations sre not likely to be implemented on local levels, 
Myrdal contrasts ‘the bold words ond actions of the central office of the National association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People with the timidity of this association's chapters in Southern towns, 7 Ho 

also notes thet white ministers are not likely to burden their congregations with the liberal exhortations 

on the race question which they are supposed to bring back from the generel assemblies of their churches, 
When such exhortations are brought home thoy are not likely to be heard, In 1837 an English clergyman living 
in Georgia complained to Haorrict iiartineau of the failure of his well disposed congregation to react in any 
manner to his sermons, This complaint may be repected 112 years later, Observant persons now are aware of 
tho indifference of millions of readers to the liberal editorials of their favorite newspapers. They realize 
the indifference of the thousands who each Sabbeth attend the Bible classes to the liberel or even radical 
study materials which netional church organizations put into their hands, As Richard lM, Weaver observes, sd 
thn thd sphere of roligion tho Southerner has clways been hostile to the spirit of inquiry, He felt that re- 
ligion which is intellectual is no religion, His was a naturel pioty, expressing itself in uncriticcl belief 
end in the expericnte of conversion," 

The specker who claims that the history of North-South relations since 1865 has been a record of steady 
decline in the intersectional asperities is one of three persons: an orator who sentimentelly blinds himself 
to the facts; a diplomat who suppresses the facts for a purpose; an historian who ighores half the facts in 
order to fit the other half into a preconceived conception of progress, The full facts of Southern history 
since the Civil War reveal « series of ups and downs in an everlasting battle between the forces meking for 
sectional reconciliation and those mcking for section estrangement, 

Tie "let-us-have-pence" sentiments of the surrender at Appomattox were followed by tho bitterness of 
Reconstruction, Indeed the bitterness created by this attempt to give the Negros some of the aspects of the 
American dream of equality was more intense and more lasting than that crected by the carnage of civil war. 
The goodwill created by the surrender of the North on the Negro question in 1877 and by the election of a 
Democratic President in 1884 was matched by the 111 will cre~ted by the Lodge Force Bill of 1890 and by the 
disfranchising amendments to the Southern state constitutions, The intersectional end interraciel friendship 
which Booker T, i/ashington created was dimmed by Theodore Roosevelt's and a whole generation of muckreker's 
affronts to the Southern standards of caste, 

The sense of national pride engendered in Southern hearts by the election of Woodrow Wilson and the 
victorics of tho First World War were followed by an attack on the South which is characterized as "more 
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4 cbusive ond unrelenting than cnything the Southern states heve experienced since the last Federal soldier 

. wes withdram from their soil," ve There were the Ku-Siux expotuves, the ridicule of Southern political 
and religious attitudes, and the uncovering of alleged abuses of justice, Tho good will engendered between 
Fronklin D, Roosevelt ond the South wes followed by legislation which effronted the conservative traditions 
j of the region, The willingness of the South to becr its share of the armed crusade to impose the Americen 
4 ideal of equality upon Japan and Germany wos followed by the demand that the South apply this ideal to the 


Negro, Thorcoy was crested an atmosphsra of alarm cnd suspicion over Northern intentions, 


In 1920 a group of twelve writers known as the Southwrn Agrarians published ao manifesto justifying the 


determinction of the South to retain its identity in keeping with its censervative traditions, Granting tmt 


= the pest was not recovernbio in its old form, tho twelve disavowed the progressive outlook as unfit for 
4 Southern needs ond as a betrayal of 2 worthy and songenial heritege, The true South thoy characterized as 
rural, conservetive, stable, and religious, Inherited prejudices ageinst Northerners and against Negro 


4 equality wore warmly advocnted and the modern school and religion turned into soslology were denounced, They 


believed that the South should revive its agrarian tradition end repudiate the industrial] invasion as unsound 
economically and as doceptive in its humanitarian motivation. As they learned from Sinclair Lewis and others 
of the standarcization which machinery forced upon regions adopting it, they were thankful that this develop= 
ment had been retarded in the South, They shared tho disillusion of thoughtful people throughout the world 

: following the Firs+ World War, and sew no reason why the South should favor a spirit of liberalism and 
progress which had faiied to solve the problems of other regions, 

e The Southern Agrarians believe that 2 conservative South was necrer the reality than the progressive 
South praised by the liberals. They understand thet national standardizetion hes not annihilated the funda- 
mente] diffcronce of their beloved section, Thoy know that even though the modern Southerner joins the 

bs Westerner and Northerner in edopting ec common type of automobile, house and clothes, ho has not necessarily 
surrendered his distinctions of thought and emotions; that receding the same book and attending the same 
school does not necessarity elimincte provincial thinking, ‘Tey understand that the conversions cf many 


educated Southerners to tho iogsic of libcralism does not mean th-t thoy are willing to put aside inherited 


habits and live according to the new logic. They know, for exomple, that few of the many who talk egainst 
race prejudice cre willing to suffer the inconvenience of viol<ting customary racial barriers; thet few 

who believe that the cause cf liberalism can bd promoted by having tio political partics are willing to 
incur the displeasure of their conservative neighbors by joining - political party other than the Democratic, 
q Eyvaminatiorn of many of the shanne of the institutionel life of the New South reveals a constantly 
recurring condition; despite the changes which tho catastrophe of 1865 made inevitable, the distinctive 


culture of the section was never destroyed, In politics--to cite the most obvious example--the South ree 


sponded to the suggestion thet the Negro be givon the equalities mentioned in tho Declaretion of Independence 
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by reducing the race to political impotence, This, with the scquiescence of the United State Supreme Court, 
was cccomplished by the rovision of state constitutions in the 1690's ond 1900's, “the opening since 1937 
of the Democratic primarics to Negroes by the Federal courts effocted a shimge more technical then actucl, 
While thero has been considorcble incresse in colored voters, the new voters merely won the privilege of 
ratifying procedures already détormined by white majorities, An unchallonged caste system prevented the 
Negro from becoming a candidate for office or from advocating policies contrary to the will of the whites, 
The sum total of his political gains to date is one mombor of the Kentucky legislature cond one momber of the 
Richmond city council. 

A lasting breck in the politiccl unity of the white race would give vitcel signific-nce to the votes 
of the Negores, Thereby would it be possible for the minority raco to hold the balenee of puwer between 
white factions. Such 2 break consequently is the fond hope of the friends of Negro advanco, It has not 
come. It was throntened in 1928 when five statcs of the so-called Solid South voted cgoinst « Democratic 
cendidate for Prosident who violated same of the cherished principles of tho section, When two and four 
yoers leter tho name of this candidate was removed from the ballot, the Southern states voted wanimously 
for Democratic candidates and repudiated the leaders of the 1928 bolt, Again in 1948 was there a threat to 
political unity when tne Southern people uncnimously disapproved the desire of the Democretic presidential 
eendidete 45 extend certein civil rights to the Negroes. The Southern people left to the leaders of the 
state machines the determin-tion of the method to meet this emorgency, In a majotity of states these lenders 
decroed that Southern interests could best be served by supporting the nominee of the treditioncl party; the 
voters fell in line, In four states the leaders of the state machines felt thot Southern interests could 


bost be served by aupporting an independent candidate; the voters fell in line, In no state was white scli- 


darity broken sufficisirs:y to mcke the Negro vote important. 

Although concessions were made to the liberal spirit in regard to the Negro, the South romained adoment 
in the mattcr of greatest importance. The bonds of caste, by which the Negro was kept subordinate and under- 
privileged, were woakened in few respects. In the middle of the twentieth century it was 2t21) panatbic fer 
the dem-gogue to win political prefermont by compaigning against Negro rights; for whites to take jobs amy 
from blacks when members of the superior caste were cble cnd wiliing to perform the some tasks; for business 
opportunities to be monopolies of the whites; and for Negroes for cll practical purposes to be excluded from 
the professions of politics, law ond engincering, The avercge white still has three tones to his voice: a 
normal tone for whites, 2 "mammy voice" for Negroes with whom he is friendly, and a2 haughty tone for strange 
Negroes, The progress of the blacks in health and educction was caused by the intervontion of bonevolent 
whites, not through the efforts of the blacks themselves, The only equality the black possesses is the right 
to migr-te, to move from job to job, from country to town, from South to North, 

In the years since the Civil War there was a steady decline in what the antibellum traveler Frederick 


Law Olmsted called "the close cohabitation and association of black and white." Immedictely after the war 
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4 the two races seperated in churches, cnd for tao culture] give and take of the plantations was substituted 
4 e dual school system which secled the children of one race from the other, Gradually it become impossiblé 


4 for « white person to teach in « Negro school without losing caste. No longer did the two races have what 


Williom Foullmer calls "the same porties: the identicc.1 music from idantical instruments, crude fiddles and 
guitcrs, now in big house with candles and silk dresses and in the dirt-floored cabins 

q with smoking pine knots and calico and water svesioned with molasses," The whites have been cble to 

4 implement their growing aversion for intimate contact with the blesks through tho use of Icbor-saving devices 
: ond thrungk the spread of progressive notions concerning the dignity of labor, Despite Supreme Court Deci- 
. sions, innut-ble social custom makes for inoreesed residontéal segreg-tion, especially in the newer sections 
g of the cities, In many pleces the blacks live so fcr awey from white settlements thet the whites find the 
rd hiring of them as servents impracticcl. In fewer numbers ase the blecks sitting in the balconies of white 

4 theaters or patronizing white physicians and dentists, It is now almost possible for - middle class person 
4 to live many yecrs in a Southern city without contects with blacks, 

d One of the most porsistent legends of the South is that the Negro is ine constent state of revolt 


egeinst the social patterns of the section, Despite a vast literature to the contrary, the facts of history 
refute this essumption, As 2 slave the black man did not attempt general insurrection and did not run aowoy 
often, "The slaves," scys a historian of the Confederacy, — “supported the war uncnimously (clbeit some- 
. what involunterily)." It is now proved thet outside compulsions rather than inner cmbitions prompted the 
political of Reconstruction. Their artificial character is proved by the fact they were 
not eccompenied by insubordinations in social relations and by the fact that they disappeared as soon as 
the outside compulsions were removed, Indicative of the willingness of the rank and file of the blacks to 
accept the status quo are the words of e conservative domagogue who knew the Nogro well, If the election of 
governor of South Carolina, declared Cole L. Blease in 1913, si were left "entirely to the Nogro vote, I 
would receive without trouble 75 to 90 per cent." In oonnunitios in Virginic, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
where the blacks have mde wide use of the suffrage there has been no asseult on white supremacy, This fact 
is one of the main crgumonts advanced by Southern liberals in favor of giving them the suffrage, Of lIcte, 
the prospective Negro voters have abandoned the comparatively independent Republican party in order to join a 
party completely domincatod by their white nsighbors, They vote, not for Honry Wallace and others who practice 
race equality, but for those who et best render only lip service to this principle. 
Thet the Negroes cre not in revolt against the white pottern of civilization is best illustrated by 
their conduct in a field of cction in which they possess perfect frecdom, This is religion. They volune 


terily cpe the whites in this field. They join the whites in maintaining the orthodoxies and in creating 


(30) Absalom, Absalom § (New York, 1936) p. 98 
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a black counterpart to almost evcry one of the white denominations, If the masses of the whites are Baptists 
or promillennialists, so cre the masses of the blacks; if the upper-class whites are Episcopolicns or Pres- 
byterians, so are the upper-class blacks, If denominations like Catholicism, Unitaricnism ond Congregca- 
tionclism m-ke little headwoy cmong the whites, the some is true of the blacks, If skepticism and atheisn 
make little appecl to Southern whites, the sume is true of the Southern blocks, «mong them there is no 
relapse into paganism, African or othemrise, The lessons tought from the Bible by the slavemasters are 
still the Negro fcith, 

The untremmcled religious froedom of the country likewise gives the dominant whites convincing oppor- 
tunity to reveal their distinct Southernism., In 1949, as in 1859, the South is tho aren of Christendom 
most stoadfcst in the historic faith, ‘hile ritucls and imagery cro modificd to suit modern customs, 
doctrinal affirmations remain the seme cs those of seventeenth century ancestors, There are no open vn- 
believers among the middle cnd upper classes; the unchurched emong the lower classes become believers when 
they move to town or go to school, Religion is the one subject of discussion in public g-therings of a 
non-utilitaricn character; sccular forums are clmost unimom, There is en unofficial union of church and 
stctes; politicians must bo professed Christions; political gatherings care opened with prayer, and public 
schools are unconsciously permeated witii religious teachings despite constitutional prohibitions, The lack 
of religious fervor of the upper classes finds compensation in the rising of the multitudes to the level of 
historic Methodist and Baptist faiths and of the now premelliniczl confessiors. In the South there is no 
confusion of tonguos; sectcricn differences are based on race, class, or ecclesiastical politics; there 
is a megnificent unity of doctrine, ‘ 

Southerners cherish to the highest degree tho great educational superstition: thot the school is the 
panccea for cll the ills of society. If the unsuspecting stranger studies the plans of the section's 
schools, he mey imegine thet their purpose is not only to make Southern youths into Northerners but even 
to make them into communists of the vcricty Plato describes in The Republic. Textbooks writton in the 
North give cn anti-Southern bias to instruction in history, literature end speech, and the school seemingly 
is attempting to usurp mony of the functions of child nurture traditionally belonging to the home. 

But emong Southerncrs there is the education that does not educate, This result in part is caused by 
the temperament of a people inclined to be lazy and unintellectual and even philistian, It is also ccused 
by tho survival of overwhelming traditions, Northern bics in textbooks is offset by less formal cnd per- 
haps more effective indoctrination in local idecls which survive the regimentation of the schools. The 
many Northern profossors who tench in Southern colleges feel obligated not always reluctantly, to acquire 
the regional bias, Tho home, not the school, determincs the cultural outlook of Southerners, It is 
romarkable how seldom the problems raised in the classroom are diccussed in the marketplace or around the 
dinner table; haw perfect is the freodom of speech enjoyed by the teacher because few bother to repoat 


what tho teacher hes told; and how unused is the public to listcn to the collective opinion of toachers 
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or students; and how even lessons in a subject so "scientific" as cooking have difficulty in changing tho 
home diets, How little the college or university affects its surroundings is revealed by the fact that 
the velantary reading habits of this community are exactly the Same as dhose ‘of the non-academic community. 
Proof of this comes Fram the comparison of the magazines sold in corner drug stores, The proZessor of 
socinl relations doos not try to project his theory of social determinism and of race equality into his 
everyday contacts, 

The Sceuth accepts Northern dictation in literary matters mere completely than in other fields. A book, 
even one about the South and by a Southerner, wins little cttention from Southerners unless published in 
New York. In order to win the approvel of New York, the Southern author often fecls obligated to use a 
critical realism or romantic irony which invclves 2 repudLation of the Southern past, liany among educated 
Southerners commit a major crime agcinst intelligence; instead of letting their opinions of state or section 
grow out of their own observations, thoy accept the opinions of New York journalists as paraphrased for them 
by their locel newspapers, Southern newspapers are not inclined to look or to think for themselves, 

There is danger, however, of overomphnsizing litcrary materials in measuring the outlook of c people, 


especially of « people ces non-literary as those of the South, The great mass of Southern readers ignores 


the realistic writings, nourishing itsclf on the solf-flattery of the romances of the past, Many among the 
minority who read the new realism do not connect it with life, regarding it as a vecarious escape into a 
sentinental world which they do not actually wish to enter, Lloreover, the new school of Southern writers 
belongs to the South to a greater degree than carlicr critics realized. This has expression in the scnsa~ 
tional success of Liargaret Liitchell's Gone with the Jind, an obvious glorification of the Southern tradition. 
It is now realized that behind the stinking vulgarity of Erskine Caldvell lses a lusty and even humorous 
appreciation of the poor whites that behind the scomingly unreasoning violence of \/illiam Foullmer lies c 
legend of the South as patriotic as it is pessimistic; thet Jcmes Branch Cabell despite his self-protective 
irreverence is able to move among medieval legends with a sense of continuity with aristocratic Virginia; 
and that Ellen Gl-sgow despite her bleak lendscapes cnd progressive hopes hos compassion for her unpro- 
gressive Virginians, Disscminated through the socici comments of Southern men of lotters is o modesty which 
makes possible a freedom from that note of political rectitude cand cbsolutist contempt for the individual 
which is interent in those for whom things ond individuals are just so much onérgy to be hernessed for 
virtuss 

Forces work eaten the apparent progress from rural stagnetion to urbanization, People who move 
from courtry to city and from farm to factory do net surrender their rural ideals. In the South the country 
conquers the city as effectively as olsewhere tho city conquers the country, The larger Southern citics 
grow, tho less do they become citics in a cultura) sense; unlike the cities of Burépe ond the North, they 
do not devclop such urbcn arts as the theater, the drama and music; nor do they heave good cooking in 


public placos, This is because o larger and larger proportion of their inhabitants possesses rural becke 
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grounds ond is naturally nost intcrested in country plensures, The weelthy of the new Southern cities spend 
their surpluses on farms, country estates, horses, hogs, hunting, and city houses in country style. 
The march tows-rd Amcrica'ts ideal of democracy is steyed that the splendid legend of the Old South may 


be preserved, "Perpetucally suspended in the great haze of memory, it beng, as it were, poised, somewhare 


between earth and sky, colossel, shining, and incomparably lovely." The attitude of the old agrarian 
4 % aristocracy wciiisdsbit to be a living part of the Southern tradition, not only for the thirty-five years 
4 : after 1865 but also for the trrentieth century. Everyone who claimed to be a planter was metamorphased into 
4 8 “arse Chen or e. Squire Effingham, "Tho Southerner feels," rites William Von Conner in 1946, a "that the 
qa, entebellum world . . « possessed values end avwoy-of-life in which the needs of the whole human being could 
3 be more readily satisfied than thoy could be in our industrialized society," 
4 Ancestor-hunting becane an important activity, "Even today from Virginia to Nexos," seid Willian A. 
1 Percy in 1941, "ton thousend crepusculer old maids and widows in ghostly coveys ond clusters are solving 
such insoluble problems,"" licny persons tic themselves to beronical planters and some--if we ecocept the vords 
of Stark Young and James Brench Cabell--trace descent from the Lost Tribes of Isrrel. Such on attitude 
tends to create an atrophying pessimism, an incomplete and frustrated region, as William Faulkner puts it, = 
} a region vainly trying to recover its om identity, vainly trying to relieve its legendary past. This at- 
: titude also possesses dynamic and constructive socicl functions, A conséiousness of illustrious forebears 
* ° gives satisfactions like those of religion to old people without material assets, It gives justificction \ 
I to the anbitions or attainments of self-made men, froeing thom of inferiority complexes and getting then 
: . into the best socicty, It gives risc to tho cult of antique furniture, the reproduction of which is the 


most eppreciated thing of beauty the tventicth contury South produces, 

Tho chenging South of the legend works both ways. “henges in the direction of n-tional uniformity are 
accompanied by changes in the opposite direction, Importance among these is the disappcarance of the fear 
of the hot climate inherited from North Europoan encestors, This is because of the invention of artificial 
ice, refrigeration and cir-conditioning, and because of the elimination of such climatic evils cs yellow 
fever, malaria, and hook worm. The Victorian habiliments of the ancestors have been discarded in favor of 
looser and Jighter garments, The Victorian reticence of the maiden has been replaced by a nakedness almost 
es complete and almost as lacking in self-consciousness as that of a pagan godddss, Tho South has learned 


to worship its hot sun as a bencficent god; this is « substitute for a previous fear of the sun cs a cruel 
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tyrent, Its curative propertics, in the opinion of Rupert B, Vanco, _ is protection for rural Southerners 
against lack cf sanitary procautions. No longer do Southerners cherish the superstition that white men can- 
not work under its direct rays, Sun baths are indulged in for two reasons: because of health and because of 
an esthetic revolutien which holds that a brown skin is more beamtiful than a fair one, The acme of Southern 
comliness if blue cyes, white teeth, blond hair and bronze skins. 3 
Wlany of tho regional characteristics hercwith listed are survivals out of a dark pest cnd are persistent- 
ly condemned by outsiders, If they re defended by Southerners, it is with fundemental qualific:tions. The ; yi 
Now South has no intention of declaring "a positive good" those aspects of its sshevter which cffront the 
conscience of the nationcl majority, The contemporary Seuth, however, finds it not only possible but stm- 
tegicclily wise to defend as "positively gocd" certain of its peculiar tendencies and ambitions, These are 
tendencics and ambitions which, unlike the pro-slevery crgument of the 01d South, do not run counter to the 
libercl sentiments of the outside world, Tho South, long accused of tyranny against others, can, with a 
show of recson, accuse others of tyranny against it. 
"Positively good" is the demand that the section be clined to adjust its manner of artistic expression 
to its climata ond to the tomperament of its people. Beccuse of the tyranny of bocks and magazines inported 
from strange climates, Southerners cre led to construct artificial lekes, treeless icwns, and low-roofed 
houses without porches or blinds, These Ick2s are often mosquito-infested and slimy or muddy, the lxawms of- 
ten bare ond unkomps, and the houses often uncomfortably hot for six months in the year, Southern suburbs 
possess tho chaotic appearance of a parzde of circus cages. The newer public monuments sometines stress 
the mide, the sonsational end the realistic. Comfort demands c return to the tangled gerdens, to the shade- 
giving trees, to the high-roofed halls cnd porches of tho ante-bellum homes, end to monuments in which the 
Christion reticence and the eenebend ideals of the region cre respected, Southerners have cs much right 
to their peculiar tastes as have other peoples. 
One of the prices of progressive industrialization of the South is increasing servitude to Northern 
capital, New York has grown into the most autocratic city state of modern times, with the Southern pro- 
vince of the United States as its most inportant colony, The grect finencicl houses of thet end kindrod 


cities control most of the region's strategic industries, heaving sent out a second and o third generation 


ef carpetbaggers to found factorics or to purchase those clready cxisting. Ths South's corel fields and 
iroa reserves cre held by the nation's financial titans--the Morgans, the Mellons, and Fords, cnd the 


Rockefellers, All sixtcen corperctions controlling the section's o11 wells are non-local in owmership, 


with tho Mergans, Mellons, Fords ond Rockefellers sgain in the top places, "All the major reilroad systens,"' 


elsewhere. . « « Mest of the great electric holding companies that furnish the light, heat end power for 
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‘ and forests to secure immediate incomes, 


“the econoriic domination of the North coused en eminent historian to cry out bitterly in 1942, ‘We cre 


_deprivetions, want and hunijintion from outside financial inpériclisn, followed with hardly ea murmur of 


Southern hones cnd industries, are directed, mancged and ovned by outsiders, Likewiso, the tronsportat‘on 
ond distribution of natural gas, one of the South's greatest asscts is almost completely in tho hands of 
remote fincneial institutions." The ecxistonce of Northern patent monopolies cnd the absence of machine 
nonufacturing peraite outside direction even in. lecally owned, loanufecturing is mainly sone 
to the clemontary processes; the South fabricetes its ow cast-iron pipes, steel rails, bridges and 
oils, but not its hardware, Locomotives end autcmobiles. The South does not produce redios, clocks, surgi- 
cal instruments, dynamos, clothes, drugs, ond many other finishod products requiring the highest skill to 
produce and bringing fn the bighest profits, 
Retail profits cre siphoned out of the section in ever-growing proportions by Northern-otmed chain 
stores, Only a few of the "specialty" crticles made excessively profitable through nation2l advertising | 
ere controlled by Southerners. The Southern business man is a more factor or agent for Northern prinoipals, 
who control both production cond distribution, His function is to sell the gasoline, cutomobiles, mechanical 
refrigorators, alcoholic beverages, clothing, insurance pelicios, foodstuffs, cnd a hundrod other articles 
endoared te the Southern public through advertising, Some of these crticlos arc as worthless as the wooden 
nutmage tho Yankee peddler is said to have inposed upon the public in ente-bellum days, Tho burden of those 


a 


(3 
purchases on o relatively poor people is devastating, In 1937 an cconomist estimeted thet the South was 
peying out c billion doli-rs cnmuclly in excess of its income, 


It baloenced its credit by solling property 
to investors from othcr sections of the country, by borrowing, by going bankrupt, end by destroying lends 


apparently there is no effective ronedy for this situction, The Federal government, “through its poli- 
cies of protective tariffs, constitutinnal immunities to corporation, rceilroad rete discriminations, and 
pK.tent monopolies, customarily favors the old nanufacturing centers of the country. The possibility of the 
South revolting ageinst its debtor status, in the manner of the Revolutionary planters ageinst their Bri- 


tish croditors, is ruled out by the outcome of the Civil ‘Jar, Legisletive remedies are also eliminated 


through the decisions of the Supreme Court against confiscatory acts by states, That Southern lenders cre 
able to reconcile the sons and grandsons of those who followed Robert £, Lee and Villian Jennings Bryan to 


39) 


confronted," Benjemin Kendrick, "with paradox more emazing and ironical than cny ever conjured 


by the imagination of Gilbert and Sullivan, Tro people of the South, who all their lives have suffered 


protest lecders who, if indirectly, were nonotheless agents ond attorneys of the imperialists," 


A 
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However, there were protests which excited the moral symp-thies of those liberals the world over who 
condemn colonial exploitation, Williem Faulkner croats in his hideous character Popeye a compendium of 
the rope and corruption which alien finance cap*ttel visits upon this novelist's section, Academicians 
like Walter P. Vebb of Texas and Howard W, Odum of North Carolina furnished the facts concerning the South's 
plight President Franklin D, Roosevelt's Nationc1 Emergency Council and Governer Ellis G, Arnall of 
Georgia have broadcast these facts. 

Some economists regard the Roosevelt policy of heavy expenditures by the Federal government a means 


of lessening the annual excess of expenditures over receipts which an uncontrolled system of capitclistic 


enterprise imposes upon the South. It is believed that the lcvying of hugh Federcl income taxes according 


to cbility to pay, and the expenditure of these revenues according to the degree of human need, mean a 
shift of resources from the wealthier North to the poorer South, Tho expenditures of the period of tho 
Second World ‘ier and its aftermcth create cn unperalled prosperity which has resulted in e greater propor- 
tional increase in Southern inccomes and has cllowed Southerners to retire a considereble portion of their 
debts, Southern ports like Hampton Roads ond New Orlecns impinge upon the commercial monopoly of New York 
City, The pertial victory of Arnall cnd other Southern governors cgeinst freight rate discriminations may 
presaze a reversal of - long-established Federal policy of favoritism to patrons of Northern carricrs, 

Tho Tennessee Valley developnent is a magnificent gesture by the Federal government toward redressing the 
grievonces of the South against the rapacity of ‘lendall Villkie and other financiers who captured the sec- 
tion's electric power, The success of this experiment mcey lend to its duplication in other areas as a means 
of redressing the balance against tho Southern end other regional economies, 

Under the direction of Southern entrepeneurs ono great Southern industry has annexed the whole United 
States os a province, This is tobacco under the direction of the Dukes and the Reynolds, Other comparable 
successes are coca-cola ond patent medicines, Tho South's most mature industry, cotton textiles, has 
learned to make fabrics of the finest quality, and under such trade ncmes <s Cannon, Dan River and Avondale 
is ccpturing some of the most profitable markets of the country, This may be followed by triumphs in other 
ficlds; for Southorn labor is growing more skilled and Southern bisiness more cunning. The vorkingman is 
astir with the obvious intontion of exacting the highest possible wages out of employers, be they local or 
Northern, The Southern former is giving up his traditional conservatism to form trade agreements and crop 
reduction compacts to exact the highest prices from Northern consumers, 

Perhaps the greatest throat to the integrity of the regional life is that the South will succumb to 
bribes offered by the wealthier section of the United States, Thero is precedont for such behavior. Ro- 
bert E, Lee's refusal to accept a sinccure from a Northern business concern did not prevent other ex-Con- 
federate generals from doing so. The Reconstruction period was scarcely over baéfore many were on the pay- 
roll of the former enemy country cs members of Congress. In the 1880's the ox-Confederate generals ond 
other leaders of Southern opinion took action which had the earmarks of scalrwagism., Northern business men 


invaded every Southern state offering the gospel of prosperity. They invited the local leaders to what one 
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historinn picturcsquely calls the Great Barbecue, These leaders, with fow exceptions, accepted places at 


the table in order to participate in the profits of the nev business, They become the agents or hired 


attornoys of the invading capitalists, The Creat Barbecue centinues to the present, with the table growing 


Tye hospitality grows so gencrous 


longer and longer to make roon for a greater variety of Sovtheru leaders, 


that 2 recent Georgia writer believes that beth sides in the struggle for the contr2) ef state affairs ro- 
4o 


coive financdc. saupnort Pron the canitalists,. 


Southern soctoi scientists and educators recesve subsidies from the grect capitalistic vhilanthropies 


of the North for the purpose of carrying on researches which, ct least by implication, discredit the tradi- 


= ° tionel raco cnd socinl distfactiome.. of the South, Inherited concepts of states’ rights are set aside in 


order that Southe:n peliticjans, business men, farmers ani commoners may share in the cver-increasing Federal 
(44) 
4 bounties, Doraid Cavidson thinks that under tho rcforming zeal of Fodeoral social plenners the Tennessee 


Valley may hecoms a segicn of forests, pastures, and Ickes in-ivhich the once busy grawer of tobasco or cotton 


will be "a tipped mirveyer and professicnal friend to tippiing fishermen," 


Thet the South is willing to sacrifice moral and even rejigious principles for ths proverbial mess of 


pottage is illustrated by the repoai cf Prchibition. A five-decade battle ageinst Demon Rum culminated in 


Some who felt that thoy know tho 


every Southern state giving its consent to the Eighteenth Amendment. 


region well believed that Prohibitien had begeme the Eicventh Commandant, a fixed principle of morality 


The unexpected happened, 


and religton, « fruition of the Southern combination of puritanism and reticence, 


.A11 tho Southern states except Mississippi repealed Prohibition. A Now York dominated national administra- 


tien wontod the revivel ef the liquor industry as ao means of escaping the Great Depression of 1929. At 


its bohest, the Baptist and life-long Prohigitionist who was sovernor of Virginta changed his vicws over~ 


night, Revenue-hungry Southern politicians sow in revived liquor traffic a rich source of income, The 


South Caroline lesistature, half repentcnt over its violction of a rishteous heritage, reenccted Prohibition 


No substitute was found and South 


on conditicn that substitute revemies be found for the inevitable losses, 


Carolina continued wet. 


At present the South is confrontod with the greatest temptation of its history, I+ is offered a 


special favor if it will meke a special concession, The special favor is a lirger proportion of the Federal 


The special concession is thot the South admit 


aids to edusction proposed by the Trunan administration, 


both races to the same school. Since Reconstruction the region has maintained separate schools for the two 


. races, Roedently under the influence of its liberal thinkers it hzs accepted the principle that the Negro 


Outsiders reject this compromise, 


schools st:ould be as well Sapperted finencially as those of tho whites, 


assertin; that the schools should be used to iron out the greatest American social distinction, nemely, 


(40) Wate, Long, Dark Night for Georgia?" Harper's Lngnsine, vol. 197, pp. 57-58 
OM, 


(41) The Tennessee (Now York, 1948) II, 305. 
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that between Southern white and Southern Negro, The Trumen Civil Rishts Comaission asserts that so great 


is the blizht of the senarcation of the Negro from the white caste that equality coming from cqu2l financiel 


support of separate school systems is illusory, It is hinted thot federal appropriations be allocated only 


to those schosl systems which mix the races, 


I? the Trunan administration carries ort this threat to the bi-racial school, the South nay swallow 


; the bait. It adheres urcritically to the quantitative theory of school improvements, that the bigger the 


eapproprintions ond the larger the enroliments the better the schools, It smarts under the humiliation of 
being constantly reminded that 1+ does not spend as much on its schools cs other sections of the United 
States. I? it consents to having the two races together in the same classrooms, the resentment created 


3 thereby will be ccmparcble to that induced by the forced equalities of the Reconstruction period. Such a 


reaction would be natural because the reform if carried out in good faith would meon a froe mingling cf the 


soxes of the two races, 


Thereby wovld resuit the problem of interracial marriage, an inevitable outcome in 


a country where young people choose their mates with a minimum of parental interference, 


A pertinent question ct this point is: Does the country wish to suppienent the denocrasy of mixed 
schools by the democracy of miscegenation? The South feels that were it to accept the latter reform the 
miiatto South thereby created would be jimcrowed by other Americans in very much the same manner cs it 
todsy jircrows the Negro. 


"I wish," said a Georgia professor recentiy, "that Liiss Lillie would come back to life and drive the 


rascals out with her troomstick," The Georgian was referring to liildred D. Rutherford, publicist who 


defended tho South by sharp attacks on Northerners, and to the imported critics of Southern ways in Southern 


universities who have crsated an inferiority complex among Southern youths. These critics make comparisons 


botween the region's creature comforts and those of the rest of the nation: the comparative scarcity of 


house point, plumbing, hospital beds, individual wealth, balanced diets, neat lawns end barns, magazine and 


newspaper readers, new cutomobiles, and the thousand and one conveniences and tricks which distinguish 
Northern life. 


They have estcblished the legend of a gully-tashed lend inhabited by a inzy and contented 


people, 


The South hes taken to heart those criticisns and derived much benefit from them. It does not wont 


to experience agein the privetions of the 1840's when war cut communications vith the more progressive sec- 


tion of the United States, 


At the same time there should be a measuring of Northern criticisms, 


Perhaps 


whet is scid today may be a mere repetition of British travelers condemnztion, ©. hundred years ago, of 


Kontucky for being shabbier and poorer than very neat and very rich Ohio. Such criticism was as unintel- 


ligent as condemning you or me as a wastrel because neither of us is as rich cs the richest man in town. Be- 


ecuse the South today is not cs rich as the rest of the richest country on earth docs not prove thet the 


region below the Potomac is poor cnd unprogressive. The region is fabulously rich compared with the 


n°ighboring countries of Centrol cand South America, richer indeed than any lerge area of the world outside 
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the United States, 


It is time to be philosophipe\ about Seuthera backwardness, History and geography explain in port 


the relative lack of material progress, 


An additional explenaticn is that the people of the section, in 


j the nome of worldty ease orChristian ideals, pr@fer contentment to chasing after material values which do 


3 nct lead to paradise. “In taking on work," says a doseerning student of the sectional differences, 


“the new South has net forgotten everything else." Tho Southerner's conception of common sense is not 


gratified by spéadtns all his idle moments or cll his yoars of retirement in keeping his house and garden 


perfectiy neat, as many Nertherners do; his sense of values eclls for recreations, evon dissipations, at 


the expense of whysisel perfections. 


The self-respecting Soi:thorner, unlike the self-respecting Northerner, 


is net absorbec by the need of saving for old age. If worse come to worse the Soutiierncr can achieve sociol 
security as the expense c? usually willing relatives, 
Recerit history is characterized by renewed challenges to the principle of minority 
Northcra political parties, vying for the support of Kegro nigronts, again are demanding the blotting cut 


of many of the South's race distinctions, The South is chlo to strike back, not only with a show of justice, 


but with a good chenss of being able to maintain its traditional position, It foels that it has the Consti- 


tution on its side in aatters of intimate concern, it believes th.t Amesica is not ready to become a 


consoiicated denrcracy at the expenses of the concept of tne fedcrel republic, It believes it possesses the 


right to deai with the bletks within 


the linits of the rintional consclence. ‘that it does may violate widely 
held concepts of democracy; dut so does the preveiling capitz}istic system of America with its 11l-gotten 
gains and its uncqucl distribution of wealtn. 

The pressures an Tovor of national standardization have been great and the surrenders numerous, One 
critic finds tho South "a sheer love of the up-to-date," a conscious going "after o strecmlined industrial- 
Seacitien that is elsewhere not so expressly planned," and "a triumphont "progressive! education which pro- 
gresses even faster tian in the Nervh and which hes bcen rushing school systems off into a life of sin as 


fast as they cre born," Nevertheless the South is proud of the fact that for sixty yoars it has been 


able to couple an unsuspected leyclty to the nation with customs and foikvo;ys which vary most from the 


neticnai monotony. 


It retains its own manners, its cwn speech, its owm temperament, and those thousand and 


one suntle peculiarities through which the unifornity of the section with the nation turns cut to be more 


a myth than a 
Crs) 
North Carolina, "impress one at once with their different voices, different accent, their sense of 


The Southern people, says Professor Norman Foerster after ten years!’ cbsence from 


manners, the courtesy that appoars in cll classes, their orgenic foiksiness (as if of one fomily), their 
ovarencss of tae past 88 a force both hampering anc helping." 
(3) 
(44) 


Norman Foerster in North Carolina Historical Review, XXIII, 224 (April, 1946) 


Robert Hellman in alien Tate, op.cite, 127 


loc., 2226 
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Tho typical Southerner is too unconscious of his provincial peculiarities to feel that they need 
‘defending, There are others who know enough about the assaults from the outside to strike buck, Thoy 


fcoel that the inNabitants of the rogion understand its preblens better than socielegicnl and pecagogical 


engineers from the Korth, that thoy h-ve as much risht to maintain their social distinctions as other 


soctions of elass and hierarehy-ridden world, They belicve that the preservation of civilization as 
(45) 
they understand it hinges on the prevention of the contamination of race that Richard H, Weaver 


is poison to well disciplined social order, 


(45) Idexs Have Consequences (Chicago, 1948) 
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The third end final lecture before the Social Science Round Table 


was given on May 6, 1949, by Dr. Wayland J. Hayes, Professor of 


Sociology at Vanderbilt University. Dr, Hayes appeared under the 

sponsorship of the Division of Sociolcsy snd Rural Life, of which 

Dr. Harold Kaufman is head, Dr, W. P. Carter, Professor of Sociology, 

introduced Dr, Hayes at the Round Table meeting, 

Dr. Heyes is past president (1943) of the Southern Sociological 

Society. He has written meny books and articles on the subject of 

the rural community and its problems, His most recent book is en- 

titled The Small Commznity Looks Ahead. The subject of his address 

before the Round Table ves "Some Problems of Community Leadership." 
The visit of Dr, Hayes to the campus was timed so as to coincide 

with a meeting of Sociologists from Mississippi ‘aid western Alabama, 

who hetd a conference on the Mississippi State College campus on 

May 6. hese visiting Sociologists were guests of the Round Table 

during the evening meeting at which Dr. ieepen spoke, Visitors were 

; present from the University of Alabama, the University of Mississippi, 

Millsaps College, Mississippi College, Delta State Teachers College, 


and a half dozen junior colleges through the state, 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


Wayland Te Hayes 
Vanderbilt University 


You are to be congratulated on holding this sub-regional mecting of social scientists. You arc do- 
4 ing souething highty desirable for yourselves, and you are blazing a trail which many are likely to follow 
F in other areas. ft is all very well fer many to hive their interest and study focused on global and nation- 
4 al reintions; but unless much more attention is givon to the rootage of socicty the top branches are likely 
to wither, 

3 You have been holding a sominar dealing with sone ef ycur most challenging problems, and you have 

j given me tho distinct heer ond privilege of presenting other matters for sonsideration, My chief desire 
is to stimlate further discussion, and thus contime the process which you hive clreacy set in notion, 

d Like 221 speakers I have an importcent topic, In fact I have neves known o speoker who addresscd hinself 

= to anything which wes uninportant, If so, it wos not mentioned, 


I want to speak about somo problems of community leadership, The matter is probably important be- 


cause you are surrounded by leaders, You are in something like the position of the Nogro who was asked what 
time he went to work, His roply was, "Boss, I dontt go to work. When I wakes up I is surrounded wid it," 
e I say thot you are surrounded with leaders because you cre engaged in college work, An admissions officer 
coke ad2 peronta whose sons cpplied for entrance, "Is your son a lecder?" Ono anmver stcted," I do not bee 
® licve ny son is a leader, but he is a good and thoughtful follower." Tne presidont of the college asked the 
parent to send this son by <1l moans, He stated that the freshman class would be made up of 288 leaders, 
and he wes perticulsarly anxious to havo one follower in the class. 

When we begin to get serious, our first problom is one of lefinition, There are many studics and 
books on leadership and many others on community ond community organizations, The two phenomenc of conmuni- 
ty and leqdorship are occasionally studied as a relationship, but there is no landmark to which we can 
point as a definitive study, Ons bock opens with the sentence: "i leader is a. person who exerts special 
influence over <. number of people," and in the last paragraph states, "Leadership is a process whereby one 
persen influences large numbers of persons in important situctions,." In between these two statencnts 
thore are nunboreus chapters ddaling with origins, types, ond charccteristics of leaders, Othor studies 

ag discover, not so much tho influenco of tho logder upon others, but the reciprocal relationship in given 
4 situations wheroby leadership is produced or developed by the view others take of particular persons and 
thoir rosponse to the group. The scope of this paper will not permit c thorough examination of the nean- 


ing of loadership, but there is pretty general agreement that it is an cspect of socicl interaction, and 


does not arise from some pystical inheritence of physical and mental traits possessed by individuals, 


While it is ay pyrpose to suggest leadership definition and characteristics for possible discussion 
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ond research I do not intend to dwell on these, To provide background for a more oxtonsive review of 
problems I hastily tcke a leof from my own prewious analysis of commmity leadership, ‘fo know thot social 
control and crder in commvnitios are scoured through the established ways of operntion, i.e. the institue 
tions, Thus, the religious, economic, educatioensl, governmen’ial and other practices are well osteblished 
and pretty cefinitely organized, But tacy are not waclly cutomatic cnd continuous on the basis of hedkt 
alone, They must ke kept operative by spec22.1 persons charged with this responsibility, Such persons as 
ministers, tecchors, officers of tho low, business executives have special jobs to perform, Thoy keop 
alive the beliefs and prectices which constitute the major pert of community life. They are community 


leaders not in the sense that they do anj}Ming usw or different, But they serve to maintain the ways of 


the people as they have been developed out of ast experience, Such leaders are for the nost pert mechani- 
eal or serve as mechanisus, Their functions or services are defined and they f4+ into the wheels, or siots 
of community machinery and thereby promote normal operation, They are the institutional community leaders, 
We shall montion seme problens with then later on. 
: Thon, there are what I heave called situntional loaders-= those who crise in crises when institutional 
machinery broaks dom or functions so badly thet community relations can't go on, It is their business to 
define the new or omergent situation and offer a plan of action which will restore or advance the cornunity 
in the achlovenent of tolerable or satisfactory living conditions, Some of the crises which bring out this 
Kini of lecder are natura) catastrophes as floods, fires, tornados, earthquakes, dust storms, crop failures, 
and the like; and such: entfal breaks as econonic failures ond depressions; excessive migretiong and nany 
other rolatively sudden aides. Under the tansions and strains of such developments people ape Nigh 
ly suggestible and frequently accept a course of action which is umvise or even in the long run destructive. 

Both institutional and situationel leaders mcy bd dictatorial in their methods, If a people have 
been dependent ovor a long period of tine they expect their teachers, preachers, public officiels, and 
othor institutional leaders to tell them what to do anJ just how to do it. They look to their leaders as 
authorities or as loving, wise, considerate parents who know what is good for thoir children, Or they nay 
expect their leaders to be stern and demanding rather than considerate, In any case the community is re- 
garded cs inmature and incapable of independence by its leaders; ani the people think of themselves as 
fortunate or unfortuncte tut, in any casc, dependent. They may be docile most of the time and only oc- 
casionally get out of hand or rebellious, Even when they arc in an ugly modd they come to heel when ca- 
joled, reprimanded, ordered, or punished, They are scmetimes praised or rewarded for faithfulness and 
hard Inbor, 

I hope ybn*will forgive the facetious reference to the army officer who was told by a chaplein that 
10 men had been converted in another reginent of the armed services, He immedintely detailed twenty men 
to receive the rites of baptism so that his outfit would not be out distanced in any way, This may be a 


bit strainod os an instance of dictatorial methods, but it is not hard to find communities which are urged 
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to do something primarily because thoy are to excell some other comnuni+}, 

In contrast to institutienal and situational leadership there is what I would like to call the cro- 
ative typo. It is true that institutional and situational leaders may also be creative, but this is rclae 
tively rare. By creative leaders we refer to. the. typa which dosp not get bogged down in towtine tc the 
point of losing sight of functions to be served, nor does tho creative person wait until a breakdowm or 
erisis in community relations is brought on by catastrophe or malfunctioning, The creative leader is one 
who undorttands whot tho existing community rolationships are and comprehends some of the weak or inade- 
qucte aspects of tne community iife, He is ono who is ecble to assist the community to become aware of its 
common lifo and the adjustments which night lead to zreater general satisfaction, He is cbhle to advise 
or get cssistance in tne process of determining what ection the community is cble ond wishes to take, In 
other words, he is the me.hanism through which the commmity becomes ayore of itself, its problens, cnd its 
desire for action. He is not a mechanism in the maintonance of routine ner a peternal or dictatorial aus 
thority who defines ond directs a course of action, He makes the community increasingly independent of 
himself and his loadership, Ho releases the potential power and enerzy which is resident in the people of 
any cormunity. He leads pcople to inquire about and study ail espects of their common life; ond facilitates 
the process of group decision. 

We have now arrived sonowhet hastily ct ca definition or conception of community leadorship as a 
phase of tho process of community control and the maintenance of order on the one hand end community de- 
velopment through orderly and rational change on the other, We have called attention to three types of 
leadcrs ond their nations. Sone mezuion has been made of the general authoritarian and democratic ne= 
thods which may characterize leadership, Scme suggestion of the community process cnd the methods of 
leadership being creative has beon made. We are now ready to examine a few of the problems of research, 
training, and practice in commmity leadership, 

The first problem is like the first problem in cookinge--cocking 2 rabbit, for instance, One must 
first have a rabbit before the cooking process can begin, ile are acutoly aware of the shortage of doctors, 
nurses, teachers, welfare workers, recreation leaders and mony other types of professional persennel, It 
hes recently been suggested that a talent hunt be set in motion to scour the whole nation for the most 
promising young people we have in order to train then for the many services which ore necded, In fact, 
we do have a more liberel schoiership and fellowship policy in many of our colleges and universities in 
order to oncovrage those who have genuine ability but who may be financially handicapped. then we wero 
engaged in armed conflict no effort was spared to search out any end oll who had ‘the desire and capacity 
for any kind of leadorship, Although favoritism and political influence ai:ht have been present in some 
of the selections and promotions which were mace, the emerzgoncy and need were so groat the mon of ability 
were chosen without too much regard for their former position in civilicn lifo. Dr, Donant of Harvard, 


amnag othors, has advocated a searching out and utilization of our pdtenticl leadorbhip material in times 
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of poace as in war, 


In fact it hes been pointed vut thet we are kow in compatitian with other nations and 


peoples who cro mobilizing cll their powor to advance themselves internally end among other nations, We cane 
not cfford to be smug and assume that adequate lecdership will amergo to meot every need which we may face, 


I mnve been improssed by tho reply thot many ijendors themselves give when they are asked to name thoir major 


probionms. 


Almost inveribly they the problem of reumuating an adequate munber of loaders as 
the mest outstanding problem, 


In the South where wo are moving from a very dominant emphasis on agriculture toward a moro balanced 


economic base we are certain to have serious changes in our whole institutional lifo, Population is becoming 


mobile and more of our people wiil be concentreted in larger towns ond cities, Occupational changes have ole 


ready tcken place and mony more are under woy, Tho necd for professionel services, alrendy very acute, will 


continue to increase. 


It should be obvious that community disorganization is liksly to occur clong with other 
forms we can readily anticipate, 


Persons with training in administration, flonninz, ond coordination ore al- 


ready in demand, but thore is overy probability that the supply will lag behind the need, 


This matter of supply and recruitment of leaders strikes us first as 1 practical problem of quantity 
and quality. 


But it has mony implications for training end research, ie think, for instance, that nuch 


talent is being drained into business befause the possible rowards seem so attractive, 


There is a probabi lie 
ty thot nore cre being dratm into busdéness, legal, and some technolocical pursuits than can be satisfactori- 
ly occupied or utilized, 


In the hit or miss process of chovsing or selecting personnel and potential leader= 
shij there is likely to be considerable waste and frustration of tclent ond many other concomit«nt problens 


which suggecst research, Furthermore the drainage of talent away from smoller communities seeds to be undere 
stood more fully, The inodequate quantity ond poor quality of much small comunity leadership is pretty 
wall mown ond sone of the factors producing the condition are also understood, But we need more studies 


of, the situctions which have attracted or kept high grade ;ublic servants and forward looking civic minded 
leaders in some communities, 


We have stated that many persons connected primarily with one institution such os church, school, 


business, or governmdnt are community leaders, This means that in some instences a doctor of medicine is 


not only concerned with his practice, but that he serves the community as a counsollor on fonily, educational, 
business, and other conmnity affairs, He mey be so public spirited and for sceing as to suggest inprove- 


ments ond developments and lead in the community process of investigation, reflection and decision, I visited 


oa few woeks ogo the hone of a rural minister, I entered a very attractive and ample living room of his house, 


This formed an L with another fairly large room--the minister's library and study. While I woy paying ny 


call the local grade school teacher come in and talked about some educational matters of concern to certain 


childron end their families ond to tho cummunity gonerally, Also, whilo I wes there a member of the forest- 


ry service cane in to arrange for a picnic and public neeting to celebrate the award of distinction to cer-- 


tain farms ond farmers meeting high standards of forestry, After those persons had zone I looked ot some 


naps of tho conmunity which the minister had in his library, These maps indicated the soil types, the type 
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and state of forests, the cgriculturcl use, the ownership, indebtedness, ond many othor facts concerning the 
land within the community, Tho minister was assisting meny who were in process of purchasing ond improving 
their farms, Much heavy machinery had been purchased and manaye-l cocperatively under his lendership, This 
machinery was housed on the premises adjoining the Stone church which the people had built themselves under 
his inspiration, _He was a member of the hospital and school boards in the county=seat community some 14 
miles distant, In other words, he was o minister of the gospel of words and at the same time a minister of 
the gospel of works, He was working away at the job of bringing the "Kingdom on carth as it is in heaven." 
One could go on end cite farmers, bueiness mon, ond teachers who play a much larger role in their communities 
than the performance of their strict institutional function. This does not mean they neglect their calling 
or perform bedly in their nain job, It simply means that they relate what they cre doing and participate in 
the larger cnd more comprehensive life of the conmunity, 


One of the problems we may be facing is that this kind of behavior is decreasing. The shoemaker may be 


sticking sloser to his last and the doctor to his office or clinic. In other words it may be that our speciale 
ists are much better trained end more competent as specialists and they may have less time and less interest 
for wider relationships, Some very prominent porsons in the medical profession have celled on their colleagues 
to recover their social rolation in community leadership or suffer the penalty of becoming oa mere trade. 
Medical groups sometimes behave more like trade unions than professions, as we well know, And it is intereste 
ing thot some of the most prominent medical statesmen are defining medicine os 2 social science rether than 
a physical science or art, 

My point, however, is not to pick on the doctors, I coulc just as readily have asked whether ninisters 
ere not sticking closer to their ;ulpits ond their words than they are to the sheep of their pastures, The 
problem is to determine whother the trend toward specialization has left tho community more or less stranded 
as a whole because each is working at his own thread without knowing what the whole pattern looks like or 
whether he is concerned with the warp or woof <= in fact, he may not be sure he is woaving at 213, The 
thread may be simply passing throuzh his hands, If there is a narrowing attention through specialization, 
whet are the factors which bring it about? ‘dhile we are on this matter we might as woll raise tho question, 


Whot professions or occupations, if any, ore most frequently associated with community leadership? And 


what methods, techniques, or modes of behavior characterize their leadership? There is, it scons to me, 


genuine need for more case studies of community lecdership, ‘Je have such studies for celebrated persons, 
but fow for those who lead in different types ond levels of commnity lifes These studios would reveal the 
origin and experience of those who move into leadorship positions, ‘Je have studies, of course, concerning 
the principal sources from which certein professions have been dram, but wo have littlo, if any, insight 
concerning the situations out of which those who develop community leadersnip emerge. 

We might venturo the hypothesis that paternclistic community leadership comes from old dominant fenilics 


who have passed it on to sons for sevoral generations as a means of maintaining their vested interest in the 
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dominant business of the community, The lecdorship or dominance of the X family in liiddletown might be a 
4 case in point. It mizht be equaliy true that gct-rich-quick persons frequently take o paternalistic and 

4 condescending interest in maintaining the order or status quo of their communities, I+ must be recognized 
| that some paternalisa +s a transnission of outside contre) through a local boss or dictator, Mussolini and 


Ez Hitler had their commnity level dictavors who transmitted power from the top throuch something like o mile 


{ itary hierarchy, Som3 of our own local leadership is a form of transmission of power and authority from the : 
7 ; outside, This is sometimes true of viliages and towns engaged in extraction of minerals or other natural 
products or in manufacturing or processing ea single product. 

Paternel ond dictatoriai leadership {1s form of ego~inflotion, and gratification, It might be guessed, 


3 on the other hand, that creative leaders come out of creative situations, I was particulcrily inpressed by 


“4 the creative role of the few leaders I knew in the early days of F.S.A,. Some of them were doing the work 
a at some sacrifice of salary and security of tenure elsewhere, The few thet I met nct only delicshted in the 
= evelopment of independence and self reifance of persons ond groups; but they had come cut of homes in which 


the father or mother hed been engaged in creative community work, I had just enough contact to make me ine 
terested in what a mimber of life histories might indiccte so far as creative leadership is concerned, 


The Training or Education of Leaders 


In some college catalogues one may find course offerings in the sociology of leadership or the psysho- 
logy of leadershtp in which scme principles and hypotheses are presented, Sinilerly, chapters on leadership 
appear in Seathortin on social psychology, social control, public opinion, and other aspects of collective 
behavior, But in the main, it is safe to say that attempts to give direct training and quided experience 
in community leacerskip are quite rare indced, There are a very few schools devoted to public administration 
ond planning which give theorsticel and intensive training, The University of North Carolina offers a proe 
g@rom in plenning ond onother in health education on the graduate level which includes ficld experience under 
guidance in develoying community resources end potentialities for optinum physical well being. Some schools 
of welfare training offer scattered courses ani experidnce in "group work" which seldom involve any concep. 
tion of total or integrated community life. Stray courses here and there in adult educction emphasize come 
munity-vwide leadership, A few agricultural colleges are addressing thenselves directly to the problem; but 
herctofore education for extension workers hes em hasized technological training and left the psychological 
and sociological approach lergely to chance or trial ond error, 

It is dceubtful whether we know just what should go into leadership training or just whet the aims of 
suoh training should be, It is interesting that many teackers colleges are developing a considercblo anovnt 
of enthusiastic talk about conmunity-centered schools; but the talk is seldom backed up by any substantiol 
courses in cither theory or practice, A few locel schools here ond there are pointed to as examples of what 
is meant by commuinity-centered schools but few of them survive much longer then it takes to write an erticle 


ebout thon, The few such schools which survive ony length of time and actually succeed in developing a 
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community-wide educational program are found to rest on sound and sustained leadership. They ere not eutoe 


matic systems or mechanisns which go on regardless of tha ragid turnover of teachirg personnel »~ the curse 
of mich work in education, 


I am suggesting thereforc, that much research and experinentation must go on if wo ar2 to learn what 


can be done towards direct training for cormnmity leadership, Wo alse noed to study what could be addsd, 
q ££ anything, which might broaden specialized professional training of doctors, ministers, and others, They 

4 . nood some insight, motivation, end technique for icnding in the comunity prosoes, 

One thing i¢ certain, if ye are to make any headgay towerds the treining of creative rather than dictae 


torial leadership wo must leam how to alter mich of the prosont emphasic in education which confuses 


edveation with salesmanship. Many persons nw engaged ir various programs and forms of community organization: 
7 are thoroughly convinced that they mst "seLk" or “put over the program on tho people. The assumption is 
that the comrinity is made un of customers, clients, patients, patrons, who need tnis or 4 to be dene for 


thon, or to then, The comrmity is to bo served, saved, persuaded, induced, orderod, and othorvise ninietered 


unto, All too frequently tho assunstion is made that the pesple are inert, ignorant, backward, and even 


unintelligent, It is sometimes asgured that the leader is one who is superior in knowledge, understanding, 
foresight, and thet his job is to instruct, tell, plan, and carry out thet which is good for people, 
Creative leadership makes no such assumptions end therefore does not seek to impose or direct actions 


It assumes thet people hove ability to think fer themselves and will mako wise decisions and choices if and 


when they grasp tho meaning of thoir own situation, <t assumes that much of the dependence, defoat, and 

8 inertia which exists in many communitidés hes been learned and transmitted through meny years of sudservience 
-and bondege. It is assumed that it 4s not easy to get psople to believe in thetr own freedom ond their own 
capacity to make decisions for themselves, I+ assumes that community development or advancencnt tovard 
deliberate and rational decision must ceme slowly ond through patient efforts and gem:zine foith on the pert 
of the leader, In a competitive society like ours this is hard for the leader himsel? to learn and believe 


and prastioe. We have a rey of regarding the normal curve of probability as a curve of nediocrity with a 


few elite, thank God, at the top to shepherd o12 the 87.5 per cent of the major and minor sheop which fall 
below. We seldom take the position that the 87,5 per cent above the stupid may become free and self direct- 
ing people. 


As long as we jook ct the curve one way we move in the direction of Hitlerism and Stalinism it 


doesn 't.matter hew oudly we cry out in faver of freedom and democracy, Some who ery the loudest are nost 


like these Gernan and Ruseian leaders who frankly regord the masses as ‘sheep to be fod and sheared, 


Sone of the Practical Preblens 


When we consider the practical prcebIens of community leadership the first is that of supply or quality 
which was mentioned There are nowhere near enough competent persons in oducctionel, religious, 
welfare, governmental and other socially sonstructive work, But, for the remainder of this bricf summary 


of problens we shall focus on a few of the difficulties with which ccmpetent porsons must deal when they 
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engage in community leadorshiv, 
i The fact is that setting people free from variuus forms of bondage 1s ao difficult and discouraging 
j business, If there were not a number of cases of success it might be viewed as on impossible relationship. 


The apathy, indifference, and smugness of most communities looms like an imporetrebie wail, The lack of 


; civic conseisvenesss and sense of social responsibility may be so low that 4% 4s difficult to find at all, \ 
Vested intorests not only exercise control and menipulcte relations to their own advantage, but they are 
‘ oe ski11fil in biscking ell approaches which might disiodge them, There arc vast numbers or organizod but ine 
a effective prograas in existonse. And there is frequent conflist between classes, races, age levels, 
' j 4 business groups, churches, and many othor elements of the community. Levols and standards of living may 
| . be lez, and people may be engaged in wasting their elready depleted stock of resourses, Foik tdece, beliefs, 
. and prasticos may be opposed to scientific and rational attack, The general attitude mey be essentially 
fatalistic or defeatist. Contemplation of the totel situation in many commrmities may excite such emotional 
= states as pity, wrath ond compassion, One con sympathize with the cry, "Oh, Jerusalen, Jorusalem which 
Ld killest the prophets and stonest them which are sent unto thee." The reaction of the people of Nazareth 
a to Joseph's Son led to the conclusion that "No prophet is accepted in his own country," 


Aside from the problems presented by the people of the commmity there are froquently a nunber of 


difficulties among the leaders thomsolves, They are sometines caught in authoritarian relationships, and 
are not free, The army is not the only organization in which the subordinates cre not to "reason why” or 
make decisions suited to the situation, Bureaucratic control reaches down through church, educational, 
governnental, and business organizations to direct local thought and activity. Frequently a potentially 
creative leader is discouraged or smothered by higher ups who do not build staff orgnnizction on freedom 
and trust. People are sometimes employed to do something constructive and them blocked by the very organizae 
tion which should support them, This is so common in education that little time nced to be spent on 
denonstrating it. Another practicel problom is the demand for speed, Programs of community development 
are set up to be achieved within certain time limits. ‘hen the time is exhousted the personnel and progres 
must be withdrawm, This is quite unrealistic. It may result in wasted effort or, what is worse, the idea 
that nothing can be accompiished, Community processes are generally slow and any attempt to speed then up 
4s likely to produce insignificant or suporficial results, 

A survey of problems interspersed with notes of criticism is certeinly o bitter and sour dish with 


é which to close a dinner meeting, But I hasten to suggest that there is sweetness in the cup of community 


leadership, It is not all problems and discouragement, because it provides on opportunity to foster and 
witness growth, All growth requires increased hardinood to withstand the vicissitudes of living, 
Maturity itself refers to realistic management of difficulty, This is the gool of community developnont. 


Since this is also the goal of personal development, wo may close with an anology, All of us who ~ 


achieve intcllectunl and moral maturity can lcok back on the process by which we have arrived ot our 
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present state, i/o recognize that our devclopnent occurred as we cane to undorstand. the conditions with 
which we were dealing and to understcnd ourselves, Woe get nowhere by cttempting te 001 ourselves or 
others, cnd we get nowhere by running oway fron our difficulties or exhausting eurselwes thro:ch expressions 
of rage. We find that the age old advice of "know thyself," ane “ye shall “now the ~trrth and the truth shall 


set you freo" are not cliches nor abstract ecpy book nottes, They are basic prinere les for setf dovelopmente 


These principles alse furnish the key to community leadership ond cormunity dewelopnent, £12 the 


community loader can ever hope to do is to get the community to mow itself thorough Ly -- not as the Chamber 
of Commerce would have it mow its advantages only, but all its shortcomings as the community, 
through the function of leadership, cones to know the truth about itsel? it not onky my, but it is likely 
to, make wise decisions and choose a constiuctive coursc, Mon is not so stupid than the knowingly ond 
deliberately chocses a course which is contrary to his own satisfcstion ond surviviale. Whon ho knows tho 
whole truth he goes far toward freeing himsei?, 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE NEWS BULLETIN 
(A Monthly Tews Survey Sponsored by the Social Science Council) 


February, 1949 Mississippi State College ; Vole I, Noo 2 


This is the second issue of the Bulletin, which was begun in December, 1948 
as a project of the Social Science Council, which consists of the Social Science 
Departments in the School of Business and Industry, The response to the first 
dssue was very encouraging and the various Social Science agencies on the campus 
have been exceedingly helpful in contriouting news items, An effort will be made 
to include everything in the way of local or general news of interest to persons 
in the Academic, Ixmmeriment Station, and oxtension branches of the college, Suge 
gestions ere welcone for edditions to the mailing list as well as for improvenents 
in the content and make-up of the Billetin, Address correspondence to Dre John 
K, Bettersworth, Box 148, Campus, or telephone 593-W, 


CREATION OF DIVISION OF SOCIOLOGY AiD RURAL LITE 


The Educational Committee of the Board of Trustees has approved the creation 
of a Division of Sociology and Rural Life, Dr. Mitchell has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr, Harold F, Kaufman, Thomas L,. Bailey Professor, as head of the division, 
Other members of the Sociology and Rural Life staff include Dr, William Paul Carter 
Professor and head of the instructional department of Sociology; Mr. Howard Nicely, 
Assistant Professor; Mr, Harald A, Pedersen, Assistant Professor; and Mr, D, W. 
Rivers, Instructor, 

Te resident teaching of the Division will be conducted in the School of Busie 
ness and Industry, where the instructional progrem will be handled by Dr. Carter, 
Organized research will be done in the Agricultural Experiment Station, while off— 
campus téaching will be done through the Agricultural Extension Service, Such 
expansion in sociology seems appropriate in the State where Henry Hugses, of Port 
Gidson, produced the first sociological study in the Znglishespeaking world, 
Treatise on Sociology, Theoratical end Practical, (1854). 


SOCIAL SCISGNCS ROUND TABLE 


A series of monthly Social Science get-togethers will begin in February under 
the joint sponsorship of the Social Science Council and the Department of Agri~ 
cultural Economics and Rural Life, At these get-togethers there will be a 

"Dutch" dinner, followed by a lecture delivered by some prominent authority in 
the Social Science field. 

The present plans include one lecture to be sponsored by the Department of 
History and Government, one by the Department of Agricultural Economics, and one 
by the Thomas Z, Bailey Chair of Rural Life, These will complete the fare for 

4 the current semester, It is planned to invite each Social Science department in 

: the college to sponsor visiting lecturers in rotation. 

The first meeting will be held in the "Y¥" bancuet room at 6:00 P.M,, February 
2lst. At this meeting the plans for the round table will be outlined in detail, 
Reservations can be made by contacting Dr, Joh: K, Bettersworth or Professor John 
C, Redman, <All Social Scientists and other interested persons are invited to 
attend. Plates will be seventy-five cents per person. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


| : Two recent bulletins issued by the Extension Department are (1) Farm and Home 
Outloox, 1949, an attractive printed folder containing a great deal “of useful 
information for the Agriculturists of Mississippi; (2) Your 1948 Income Tax, 
which contains a number of helpful hints to farmers in preparing their income 
tax returns,* 


A "SUPER Ph.D," 


The new School for Social Research has announced a “Super Ph.D." for candié&- 
ates in the Social Science field who have already received the conventional 
Pa.eD. degree, The new degree is to be known as "Doctor of Social Sciences," 
According to press releases the new degree is "an atiempt to meet the need for 
developing scholars and teachers capable of integrating the various social sci- 
ences and copenae of becoming thoroughly useful instructors at the college and 
university level," 


LOCTURS ACTIVITICS 


"On Monday, February 7th, Professor w%. J, Evans, of the Government staff, spoke 
to the Presbyterian Woman's Auxiliary of Starkville on "Political and Sconomic 
Aspects of liodern China,® 

Dr. John Ke Bettersworth delivered a lecture to the State College Sorosis Club 
on January 26th on the subject, "The Role of Great Britain in Present World 
Affairs, with Particular Reference to the United States Relations," On February 
2lst, Dr. Bettersworth will speak to the Rotary Club of Aberdeen, Miss., on the 
subject, "George Washington —- Man and Hero." ; 
Mr. Gordon K, Bryan, of the History and Government Department, lectured in 
Jamiary to the Public Speaking classes on the topic, "Political and Administrative 
Factors Involved in Federal Aid to Public Sducation," On February 9th, Mr, Bryan 
addressed the "Y*® Council on the subject, "Current Problems in Legislative Pro~ 
cedure, with imphasis Upon the Proposed Amendments to the Cloture Rule to Combat 
; Filibustering in the U.S. Senate." 
* 
; On February 23rd, Dre We. Pe Carter will speak to the Sorosis Club on "Parent- 
Child Problems," _ 
it 2% 
0, T. Osgood, of the Devartment of Agricuitural Economics, a 
group of dairy leaders on February 3rd at Biloxi, Mississippi, on the subject, 
Patterns in Relation to Dairy for Manufacturing," 


GRADUATS STUDENTS 


The Department of Agricultural Dconomics announces the following students doing» 
graduate work: Chester M,. Wells, Robert L, Davis, Lewis P, Jenkins, Angelo J. 
Garbarino, Aubie C, _pevis, James W. Marshall, and Charles V, James. 

The Department cf History and Government has the following enrolled as graduate 
History majors for the semesters: J, J. Hayden, Jr., Mrs, Henry Ware, Guy 3, Braden, 
Robert Le Saul, Mrs. ©, V, Patterson, ond Donald 3, Jones, 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGY RESEARCH FIUDINGS 


Studies now being conducted in the Department of Agricultural Economics and 


‘Rural Sociology show that Mississippi is at the bottom of the list when the states . 


are ranked in order of the general level of living of farm people, When the level 
of living is measured in terms of characteristics enumerated in both the 1940 and 
1945 census, the state index is 22 for 1940 and the national average is 80. For 
1945 the comparable figures are 32 and 100. Whereas the mean level for the nation 
showed an increase of only 20 percent during the five year period that for Misse 
4sesipri increased 45 percent. 

Three relationships within the state with respect to level of living have been 
noted: (1) If the composite index is broken up into white and nonwhite components, 
the level of living for the white farm families approaches the average level for 
the South, but it is still considerably below the average for the nation, (2) The 
farm families living in areas of advanced urbaneindustrial development have a 
hi level of living than the farm people in areas which are distinctly rural, 

(3) The areas of advanced urbaneindustrial development made greater gains during 
the fiveeyear period than the distinctly rural areas, These trends tend to support 
the emphasis in many Mississippi communities on industrial expansion as a means of 
Yreising the level of living of their people, — Harald Pedersen, 


- Hr, Charles R, Ashford, of the Extension Service, received his M.S, degree 
with a major in Agricultural Economics in Jamary, 1949, 


HISTORICAL RESZARCH PROJECT 
‘Professor F, V, McMillen 4s devoting a portion of his time during the Spring 
semester to research on the Delta and Pine Land Company, under the sponsorship 
of the Department of History and Government. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY EXT=XISION PROGRAM 


yb Harold Keufman has outlined projected work for Rural Sociology in 1949 
as follows: . 

(1) To make "get~acquainted” trips into the counties with the district agents 
and specialists, (2) To survey tynes of organizations used in extension work. 
(3) To get acquainted with ministers with special interest in rural life and exe 
vlore possibility of holding a short conference during farm and Eome Week, 
(4) To begin building social data files organized on 2 county and an institutional 
basis, (5) To answer calis to meet with interested groups as mich as time permits, 


LIBRARY DOMWATION 
Dr, Glover Moore of the Department of History and Government has presented 
to the college library a set of Hastings Rashdall's History of the Universities 


of Zurope in the Middle Ages, This work, which is in three volumes, is difficult 
to obtain and had to be imported from England, 
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STAFF CHALIGES 


In the Department of Agricultural Economics, Professor Jimmye S, Hillman has 
taken a leave of adsence to work on his doctorate at the University of California 
in the field of international trade and commercial policy, lr, Bascom K, Doyle, 
(M.S., LeS.U.), was appointed Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics on 
Septenber 1, Professor Doyle is doing teaching and research in the field of agri~ 
cultural marketing, Mr, W. A. Faught, formerly an Agricultural Economist at 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, joined the starf in September as a joint employee 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Xconomics and the Mississippi Agricultural Hxperiment 
Station. Mr, Faught is project leader of the Regional Cotton Marketing Project, in 


- which 11 states ond 4 federal agencies are cooperating, Mr, James P; Gaines, (M.S., 


LeS.Ue), has joined the staff as Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics, 

He will devote his time to research in farm mechanization, a project in which the 
Experiment Station and the B.A.i, are cooperating. Mr. Gaines filled the position 
vacated when Mr. Carl B, Danielson resigned last September, Mr, W. Edwin Christian 
joined the staff as Associate Professor of Agricultural Sconomics on Jamary 1, 
Professor Christian did a part of his undergraduate work at State College, After 
the war, he received his M.S, degree from Iowa State College and has completed a 
major portion of his work on his doctorate at the University of Chicago, Frofessor 


- Christien will devote his time to diy aig and research in the general area of 


TNTERTATIONAL ROLATIONS CLUB 
The International Relations “Club, sponsored by Mr. F. V. McMillen of the History 
Department, will have its first meeting of the new semester in the auditorium of 


the Biology Building on Thursday, February 17, at 7:30 P.M. Instructors in the 


Social Sciences are recuested to make this announcement to all their classes on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of next week, The Club is trying to build a large membership 
this seméster, There are no particular requirements for membership in this organi-~ 
zation, except an interest in current international problems, The Club will meet 
every two weeks, A definite time and place for meeting will be chosen at the Tmrs~ 
day meetings 

The International Relations Club is a national organization, and is attempting 
to perform a serious mission in bringing current problems to the attention of 
college students. From time to time outstanding speakers will address the Ciub, 
The cooperation of the faculty in membership drive will be appreciated, Members 
of the faculty are strongly urged to attend the meetings of the Club and join in 
its deliberations, 


‘MISSISSIPPI HISTORICAL COMMISSION 


The Legislature of 1948 ‘on sina an act creating the Misolostypt Historical Come 
mission, the duty of which is to provide for the erection of suitable markers 
throughout the state at sites of major importance in the history of Mississippi, 
The Commission is headed by Dr. W. D, McCain, of the Department of Archives and 
History at Jackson, As a member of the commission, Dr, Cohn £, Bettersworth ate 
tended the initial mecting on Tebruary 5 in the office of Dr, McCain in Jackson, 
Steps have already been taken to vrepare a list of suitable locations for the 
eroction of ma: xers, Dr, Bettersworth serving on a subecommittee for the purpose, 
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SOCIOLOGY STATF ITCMS 


Dr. Harold Kaufman has assumed instructional duties for the spring semester, 
offering a course in Rural Community. Mr. Dorris W. Rivers, of the Sociology 
Department, has been placed on a part-time teaching, part-time research status, 
He is working on a study of the social and cultural aspects of plantation life. 
Professor Harald Pedersen is also dividing his time for the current semester be- 
tween teaching end research, 


ALORICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The Forty~fourth Anal Meeting of the American Political Science Association 
was held at the Palmer House, Chicago, December 28~30, 1948. The program placed 
primary emphasis upon the field of international affairs, but this did not pre~ 
clude adequate attention to the traditional areas of the political science 
discipline, A total of 27 sectional meetings were held, chiefly during the morm- 
ings and affernoons, at which the topics discussed ranged over the whole field 
of government and public administration, 

Two events highlighted the three-day meeting, One of these was the presidential 
address delivered by Dr. Henry R. Spencer, President of the Association, at the 
evening session on Tuesday, December 28, The other, which was of particular in- 
terest to those in the field of local government and public administration, was an 
open-house held at the Public Administration Clearing House on the campus of the 


. University of Chicago, On this occasion, the members were introduced to the ser= 


vices and facilities of the Clearing House through a tour conducted by Miss Laverne 
Burchfield. Members also had the pleasure of meeting and talking with Dr. Herbert 
Emmerich, Chairman, Public Administration Clearing House, Dr. Louis Brownlow, Dr, 
Don K, Price, and many others prominent in the political science field, 

Gordon K. Bryan 


RECENT LIBRARY ACQUISITICNS IN THo FIELD OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Secretariat. Bverynants United Nations. 1948, 
Dallin, D.Y. Soviet Russia and the Far East, Bast, 1948 


_ Mowrer, EA. Nightmare of American Foreign Policy. 1948 


Young, K.E., Heirs Apparent. 1948 

Bolivar, Simon, Ca: Cartas del Libertador, ve. 11. 1948 
Gandhi, Autobiogran ye 1948 

Laval, Pierre, Diary. 1948 

Ward, Berbare, The West at Baye 1948 


- Peck, A.Me, Pageant of | of Middle American History. 1947 


Reach, Basil, Americen Interests in Cuba: 1048-1855. 1948 
Sherwood, ReE., Roosevelt ond Hopkins. 1948 
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A monthly news survey of Social Selence activities at Missizsigp! State Coliego, 
Sponsored by the Socia} Saience Councth, which consiots of the departmants of 
Econonics, History & Gavernment, ond Soctolegy, in tho School of Business cnd 
Industry; John Ky Bettersvorta, chcimun cne oditor, Hex tolephono 593-7 


The Social Science Usws Bulietin. which was initiated in December, 1948, 
continues to meet with encouragement from all sides, Dean Weems has forwarded 
to me a letter from Dr, Mitcheil, in which the President exmresses his satis- 
faction with the project. With reference to the February mumber, Dr, Mitchell 
writes: “It has been read and I think it excellent." Dr, Mitchell also ex 
pressed to all those who have cooperated in the sroject his annreciation for 
“tris fine piece of wor!:," and he also strongly urgei its continuation. 

Tne edivor is pleased to revert that the news items have been sent in by 
practically all departments concerned, An attempt will be made to circulate 
each issue around the 15th of the month, I+ would be desirable, therefore, for 
all contritutions to be in hard by the 7th of each month, : 

A new feature has been added in the form of a check list of books mblished 
fin the Sociel Science field for each month dy the major national pudlishing houses, 
so that we tey all be intorwned of the latess mblications, It is hoped that this 
check list will be of sezvice to all dopartnerts, 

Suggestions as to improvements ere welcomed, Also, additional names for the 
mailing list are desired.._ 


NICHOLLS TO ADDEDSS SOCIAL SCIZICS TASLIS 


Dr. William H, Wicholls, Professor of Agricultural Sconomics at Vanderbilt 
University, will cddress the Social Science Round Table at its March meeting, 
which will be heldé in the College Grilie at 6:30 P.NM., Monday, March 21st, 

Dr. Nicholls, wno is a Kentuckian by birta and by Bachelor's degree, obtained 


-both his advencead degrees at Earvard. Dr. ““icholls has had wide experience not 


only in teaching ané research but also in field work, partic:iarly in governmental 
agencies, ie is past editou of the Journal pf Political Economy, and is at pre- 
sext a member of the board of editors of the Board of Economic Review, Dr, 
Nicholls is author of a number of books in the field of Agricultural Economics, 
rot to mention mumerons articles and experiment-station bulletins, Cne of the 
fields of specialization in wnich he has achieved outstanding recognition is that 
of agricuitural vrices, 

Ye, iicholls: visit to the cams is made possible by the generosity of Dr, 
Franz Jelch, Girestor of the Hississippi State Ixperinent Station and Dean of the 
School of Agriculture, and Dr, R. J, Saville, head of the Department of Agricul 
tural Sconomics, Professor Jonn C, Redman, of the Devartment of Agricultural 
Sconomics, has been in charge of the arrangements for this meeting, 


The meeting of the Social Science Round Table for Avril will be arranged 
for by the Department of History and Goverrment, while the ilay meeting will be 


the responsibility of the Division of Sociology and Rural Life, Details will 
be given through the Builetin in advance of these meetings, 


It is intonded that everyone concerned in any manner with the Social Sciences 
Shorld be encouraged’ to attend the Round Tevle,. membershiv is not limited to 
the formal Social Science Department, Graduate Students and wives are welcome, 
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RESORVATIONS FOR SOCIAL TABLE DINER 


The Round Ta ble Dinner at 6330, Harch 21, in the Grille, will cost $1,00. = 
Ervelopes will be available at the table for payment of this amcunt. Reservations } 
may be made by contacting Dr. J. Bettersworth (Telenhene or Professor 
John C, Redman (Telephone 581-J). A card or a telephone call indicating your j 
intention to be present will be sufficient, Please let us know before noon, Satur- j 
day, March 19%h, 


COLONSL RASDOLPE GARUSR PORTRAIT 


On Sunday afternoon, March 6, the G, °°. Randolphs entertained members of the 
History staff at an informal ovuffet supper at which Col, Randolph presented a 
portrait of Professor Omeritus A, VW. Garner, Col, Randolph, who since his retire- 
ment from the Arzy has divided his time betweex lecturing in History and vainting, 
has done portraits of Dr. Hand, Mr, Hiloun, and ea number of other local people, in 3 
addition to the vastrait of Professor Garner, The picture will hang in the History 
office in Lee Hall, At present it will de located in the temporary cuarters in 
Magruder Hall. The portrait is an excellent litcreness of Professor Garner and the 
college is indeed fortunate in having on its staff a portrait painter of such 
outstanding merit as Col, Randolnh, 


4 


ADVISOR TO UNIT HERE 


Students majoring in Agricultural <conomics and Agricultural Administration 
organized a Mississivpi State Student section of the American Farm Zcornomic Asso= 
ciation last month in Room 104, Montgomery Holl, This is ene of the first student 
sections to be organised. in the U.S. under this parent professional organization. 
Officers elected were W, Otis Davis, President; I, T. Jones, Yice President; Robert 
McCollum, Secretary-Treasurer; 3.D. Jordan, Professor John C. "Redman 
was named to serve as faculty advisor 


WATSO ADDROSSSS I.R.C. 


At the regular meeting of the International Relations Club on March 3, 

Robert B. Watson, Assistants Professor of Government, delivered an address on the 

sibject;, “International Implications of tne Communist Movement." Professor Watson 
talked triefly the historical develovcnent of the communist pattern and 
then proceeded to show how the party “line” inevitably effects the thirkxing of all 
inéivijucsis, An attitude of vigilance leading toward action rather than passive ; 
Complacency was the theme of Professor Vatsonis remarks E 
The next I.2.C, meeting is scheduled for Pneasys” farch 17, at 7 Peleg at ; 
which ¢ime there will be a bdanovet in the College Grille. General faculty parti- 
¢@&pation is invited and anpreciated, 


. 


. ®ETTERSWORTH TO BE GENERAL EDITOR FOR HISTORICAL COMMISSION 


On March 5, Dr. J. K, 3ettersworth was chosen General Séitor in charge of 1 
preparing vhe inscriptions tnat will be placed on the arkers to be erected in the 
near future dy the Mississinni Eistorical Commission, Tne Commission will erect 
approximately 60 martzers during the current year, A tentative choice of the sites 
to be commenorated was made at the meeting of the Historical Commission in Jackson 
on March 5, In the Oktibbeha County area the first site to be marked will be that 


¥ the Mayhew Indian ilission, which is avproximately 12 miles northeast of Starke 
ville, 
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BARIARD COMPLITSS STUDY OF ZUPORA SCHOOL COMMUNITY 


Dr. W. He Barnard, Professor of Education, has just completed a bulletin en~ 
titled, A Directed Self-Study of the Bupora Consolidated School System, This study 
has the backing of a financial grant from the General sducation Board, made three 
years ago, The final report includes a comprehensive study of administration, 
housing and grounds, the curriculum, the library, end the various activities of both 
pupil and teacher personnel in the Zupora Consolidated School community. Social and 
| Economic aspects of educational problems in Dupora ere taken into consideration, 

The Hupora school system was chosen largely becouse it seemed to represent a good 
cross-section of the average Mississippi rural school area, Copies of the report 
may be obtained from Dean Brooks or Dr, Barnard, 


KAUFMAN APPOIUTSD DEPARTMENT.L SDITOR OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Dr, Harold 7, Kaufman has been appointed one of the four departmental editors 


of the Journal of Rural Sociology, the official journal of the Rural Sociological 
Society, published by North Carolina State College, 


SOCIAL SERVICE CURRICULUN 


A Social Service Administration curriculum for the training of social workers 

in welfare agencies, recreational work with boys and girls, rehabilitation, and in 
~ probation and parole, has been instituted this year by Dr, William P, Carter, Proe 

fessor of Sociology in the School of Business and Industry, This curriculum grew 
out of a demand on the part of the Mississinvi State Department of Public ‘Welfare 
and various private welfare agencies for our college to give undergraduate courses 
to prepare students to go into social work, Yor several years representatives of 
Mississipni colleges have been discussing plans at state wide conferences, and cur- 
- Ticula are being drawn up to meet this need, At Mississipni State Dr, Carter serves 

as major advisor to students majoring in Social Service Administration. The first 
two years of this curriculum are identical with those of the Public Administration 
curriculum, The last two years provide a differentiation in subject matter, in-— 
cluding a broad variety of courses in Sociology, together with Psychology, ccono= 
nics, Business, History, Government, and cnglish, 

Two new courses have recently been introduced in the Department of Sociology 

to meet the needs of this new curriculum, The first is entitled "Social Work," 
which is designed to give a general introduction to the various fields of social 
Work and to acquaint the student with the various techniques used by social workers, 
The second course, called "Child Welfare," is intended to give the student an ac- 
Maintance with the various types and »rincinles of child welfare work, 


IWDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIZS 


Professor 5. F,. Mitchell, head of the Department of Industrial Education at 
the College, has recently issued a report on the deliberations of a state-wide 
Flanning Committee for Industrial Arts," which met during the winter at Jackson. 
*10se interested in obtaining copies of the recommendations of this group should 
Sontact Professor Mitchell, The recommendations of the committee will be present- 
td to the state high school accrediting commission in March, 
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PUSLICATION 
The February 23rd issue of Looking Ahead in 1949 has been received from the 


college Usx:tensicn Service, This bulletin ceeks to inform and advise farmers as 
to what to expect in the current disturbed condition of farm prices, 


LECTURES 


Dr, Harold S, Snellgrove gave a lecture to the Newman Club on the campus on 

March 9th, His subject | was "The Jesuits in New Spain During the Colonial Period," 
% 

Dr, Glover iloore gave a lecture on "The History of Symbolism" to the Canter~ 
bury Clubd on ifarch 9th, 

* 

Dre J. K, Bettersworth delivered three lectures on George Washington in Febru» 
ary, The first lecture was given to the Rotary Club at Aberdeen on February 21st, 
On Washington's birthdesy, Dr, Bettersworth svoke to the Senior "Y" Cabinet, On 
February 23rd; Dr, Betterswoith lectured to the Sturgis Vomen's Club on the sudject 
Washington, Isolationist or Internationalist?® Sarly in March Dr. Bettersworth 
spoke to the Starkville chapter of the D,A.R, on the subject, "Historical — 
of the Race Problem in Mississippi," p 

* 2 

Mr, W. D. Rivers will speak as a menber of a symposium on the subject of inter- 
cultural relations at the monthly meeting of the local chapter of A.A.U.W,. on March 
22. Dr. Keufman will serve as chairman of this symposium, Hr, Rivers and Dr, Kauf- 
man discussed 2 similar subject at the "I" Council meeting on February 23¢ 

* * 

Dr. Harold Kaufman geve a radio tal on rural church conditions over W7,C.B.I. 
end three affiliated stations on February 27, He also spoke to the Madison County 
Home Demonstration Council at Canton on Harch & 


SOCIAL SCISHCS INTSCRATIO’N COMMITTSs 


‘The Socinl Science Integration Committee is in the process of completing the 
final draft of its report to the President, The April Bulletin will contain a 
summary of the recommendations of this conmittes, together with an account of ace 
pir gel in the form of Social Science in ntegsration at the college during the 
Current yecrr 


PUBLICATION PLAWS 


Dr, D. WY. Parvin has completed a study ‘of farm orgenization ond practices in 
Newton County which will be published by the Agriculturel Experiment Station in 
the near future, 


Americen Herites ritnae, which is the official journel of the American Association 
for State and Local His story, has arranged with Dr. J. K, Bettersworth to pudlish 
the paper on college historiosranhy read vy Dr, Bettersworth at the meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association last Movember, 
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UNIFORM FRESHHAST COURSE 


The uniform freshman course recently adopted by the administrative council 
{ncludes a full year freshman course in American Institutions, which will be 
teugnt by the Department of History and Government, This course may be used as a 
pasis for courses which are available in the sophomore year in the Principles of 
Zconomics, the Principles of Sociology, and World Institutions, Altogether these 
courses will make possible an integrated a»vproach to the Social Sciences in the 
lower level curricula at Mississippi State College, The School of Business and 
' Industry has already adopted the sophomore year and the School of Engineering makes 
use of a modified form of the same program, 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL 


The staff of Sociology and Rural Life are planning to attend the anmal meet- 
ing of the Southern Sociolosical Society to be held in Knoxville, Tennessee on — 
April 1 and 2, Dr. Harold Kaufman is chairman of the Membership Committee this 
year and reports that the Society has a total of 318 members = the largest membere 
ship in its history, The Mississippi membershiv has an increase both in mmbers 
and percent greater than eny other state. ‘The membership this year is 26 as com. 
’ pared with 13 for last year. Sight of this year’s members are at State College, 


HONORARY FRATSRNITY INSTALLS 


Dean R, C, Weems and Professor Norman 5, Wier, of the Dconomics department, 
assisted in the installation of the State College chapter of Delta Sigma Pi on 
March 5, Dean Weems is faculty advisor to this group, which is the first honorary 
business fraternity to be brought to the campus, 


SCIENCES SCHOOL EXPASIDS SOCIAL SCISICE WORK 
A revision of the social science and humanities curricula for next year has 
been announced by Dean Lyle of the Science School, “Greater freedom of choice will 
be permitted students who are seeking a broad, general education in combinations 
of social studies, languages, literature, and the sciences,® says Dean Lyle, "At 
the same time, the student will have an opportunity to combine his or her vocation~ 
al objective with more elective work in literature, social sciences, and language,*® 


SOUTHERI? REGIOVAL CONFSRMICS SOCIAL STUDIZS 


On March 10th ond 11th a Southern Regional Conference on Social Studies was 
held at Tulane University. Dr. Je i, Bettersworth was one of the participants 
in the discussions, which included sessions on "The Integration of the Social 
Studies, # "Social Science in Pudlic Opinion Research," "Specialization in the 
social Studies," and "Application of the Social Studies." Leading the discussion 
vere Professor Merle Curti, of Visconsin, Dr. luther E, ivans, Librarian of Cone 
‘TCsS, and Dre Clyde W, Hart, University of Chicago Ovinion Research Center, A 
“ore detailed account of the deliberations of this conferencé will be included 
{a the Avril Bulletins 
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BOOKS THS SOCIAL PISLD DURING FEBRUARY 
pate 
1 Koestler, arthur, Insight and Outlook, Macmillen, $5.00. (An inouiry into the 
common foundations of science, art end social ethics), 
Radzinowics, Leon, A History of Snzlish Criminal Low. Macmillan, $15.00, (Its 
administration from 1750). 
Schurz, William Lytle, Intin America. Dutton, $4.50. (A descriptive survey). 
2 Ansen, Ruth Nanda, The Family, EHerper, $6.00, (The functions and destiny). 
Auerbach, Frank L,, The Admission and Resettlement of Displaced Persons in the 
United States, Common Council for American Unity, § e75. (A handbook of 
legol ond technical information for the use of local social & civic agencies). 
Clark, John M,, Guidenosts in Time of Chnnge, Harper, $3.00, (Some essentials 
for sound American economy). 
Fraser, Grace Lovat, Textiles by Britain, Macmillan, $6.50. (A survey), 
Bisson, T.Aey Prosvects for Democracy in Japan, Macmillen, $2.75. (An apmraisal 
of Japan published under the auspices of the International Secretariat, In- 
stitute of Pacific Rel-tions). 
Headlam, A.C., The Fourth Gospel as History. Macmillan, $2.25, 
9 Battersby, De Le Snile. lLongmens, Green, $3.50. (17th Century French 
Sducation). 
Steinmeyer, Eenry G., Staten Island Under British Rule, 1776-83. Staten Island 
Historical Society, $ .60. (A pamphlet), 
14 Deutsch, Albert, The Mentally Il] in America, Columbia Univ. Press, $5.50. 
(A history of their care and treatment from Colonial tines). 


1? Remney, John C, & Gwendolen Kk, Carter, The Major Foreisn Powers, Harcourt-Brace, 
$7050. (Governments of Great Britain, France, Soviet Union and China), 
Taylor, Carl & Arthur Reaper, Rural Life in the United States, Knopf, 

$5.00. (A survey of rural sociology). 
18 Carey, Willian, Poland Struesles Forward. Greenberg, $3.00, (A study of pre- 
sent-day Polend). 
Binstein, David G., Znmeror Frederick IL, Philosophical Library, $4.50. 
biography of the last of the Holy Roman Smverors). 
Fuller, Maj, Gene J.F.Co, The Second World Wor, 1939-45. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, ~ 
$5.00, (A strategicol and tactical history). 
21 Josevh De, The Public Service ond University Sducetion, Princeton Unive, 
30756 
22 Davila, Carlos, We of the Americas, JZiff-Davis, $3.50. (an analysis of inter~ 
American relotions from the Am, Revolution to the Bogota Conference in 1948), 
24 Butler, George D., Introduction to Community Recreation. ilcGrow-Hill, $4.50. 
Cole, GoD.H., World in Tronsition. Oxford Univ,, $5.00, (A guide to the shift- 
ing political and economic forces of our times). 
Routenstreuch, Wolter,.2 Reynoend Villers, The Economics of Industrial Menagenent, 
Modern Industry: Funk & Wagnells, $5.00. 
@5 Hatcher, Harlan, The Western Reserve: The Story of New Connecticut in Ohio, 
Bobbseiferrili, $2.00. 
2 Mikesell, Roymond F., and Eollis 3, Cherney, Arnbinn Oil: Americnts Steke in 
The Middle Enst, Univ. of North Carélina, $3.50. et 


| 
| Jourdain, Margaret, The Work of Willian Kent, 1684-1748, Scribner, $15.00. (A 
biography of the inglish architect, painter, decorator, designer & goardner). ; 
Read, Herbert, Educntion for Peace, Scribner, $2.75. 


THE SOCIAL SCIUNCE BULLETIN 


menthly news survoy of Selonse activity at Micchscippi Stcte College 
sponsored Sy tno Sosial Selonco Counsii, which consists of the departments of 


Economics, History & Government, ond Sosioicgy, in the School of Suctnos.: ond 
Industry; John K, Bottersworth, chairmen and cditor, Box 148, tolcphono 593-17 


Noo APREL,_ Offtes: Magrador B-379 


This is the fourth issue of the Bulletin and the next to the last to be 
published during the current semester. One issue will be circulated about the 
middle of July to cover summer activities, and regular monthly publication for 
the fall semester will be resumed in Sentember, It is hoped that the Hay issue 
will be able to list projected summer activities for all of the Social Science 
people at ilississippi State College, Sveryone is therefore urged to submit 
news of summer plans by May 2nd for inclusion in this final Bulletin of the 


academic year, 
TALKS Oi "ITS SOUTH" AT APRIL TABLS 


Dr, Francis Simkins, of L,S.U., author of the best-seller, The South Old and 
New (Knopf, :’.¥., 1947); has consented to address the Social Science Round Table 
at its regular monthly meeting on April 18, on the subject "How Old is the lew 
South?" 

Tae intriguing subject of the origins of the various social, intellectual and 
economic movements associated with the new South movement will be the topic of Dr, 
Sinkias! tall: at Mississippi State, iluch of what is associated with the develop- 
ment of the South since the Civil War end reconstruction period actually seems to 
have originated before the Civil War, and Dr, Simkins will undertake to discuss 
this under his title "How Old is the New South?" 

Dr, Stmkins, a South Carolinian by birth, received his undergraduate degree 
from the University of South Carolina and his doctorate at Columbia University. 
He has taught at the University of lorth Carolina, Imory University, and Virginia 
State Teachers College, In the fall of 1948 he joined the staff of L.S.U.,; where 
he is now Professor of History, 

In addition to his recent book on the South, Simkins has written The Tillman 
Movement in South Carolina (1926) and Pitchfork Ben Tillman (1944), He is co- 
author with R, H, Woody of South Carolina During Reconstrection (1932) and with 
J. W. Patton of Woren of the Confederacy (1976). 

The Department of History and Government is the svonsor of Dr, Simkins! visit © 
to the campus, 


BOTS: The dinner will be held in the Cafeteria instead of the Grill, and we have 
been assured that this meeting place will be both quiet and cool, Reservations 
can be made through Dr. J. KX. Bettersworth (Phone 593-W/) and Professor John 
Redman (Phone 591-7), 

An invitation is extended to all interested persons to attend, including wives 
and graduate students. The banquet fee of $1.25 will be coliected at the entrance; 
so it will not be necessary to send money in advance to make reservations, ilo 
reservations or cancellations can be made after 10 A.ii,, Monday, April 18, 
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THS STARLING COLLOCTION 


Dr, Glover Moore and Dr, Harold Snellgrove, working in collaboration with Mr, 
Donald Thompson, the Director of the Libraries, have made a preliminary examina» 
tion of the Starling Collection, This collection was the perscenal library of the 
late Mr. William Starling of Greenville, Mississippi, and has been presented as a 
gift to the Library of Mississippi State College, Drs, Moore and Snellgrove report 
that they have found among the Starling books many valuable and rare items which 
the college would have had great difficulty in obtaining through ordinary channels, 
Indeed, from the standpoint of scholarship and research, this is one of the great- 
est "windfalls" that has ever come to State College, 

Dr, Moore has compiled a list of certain works in the Starling Collection 
which he thought might be of interest to the members of the Social Science depart- 
ments on the campus, In our next issue Dr, Snellgrove will present an additional 
list, stressing especially the books written in foreign languages, Dr. Moore's 
list is as follows: 


Government and Social Philosophy ~ Jeremy Bentham's Works (11 volumes); Francis 
Lieber's Civil Liberty and Self-Government and Political Sthics; John Stuart Mill's 
Representative Government and Princinvles of Political cconomy; Bagehot's inelish 
Constitution; Lecky*s History of Suronean Morals; the complete works of Machiavelli 


(in Italian); and Mary Wollstonecraft's Vindication of the Rights of Women (pub~ 


ew 


i ished in 1792), Also in this field are two very valuable books by the Virginia 
. statesman, John Taylor of Caroline: Inouiry into the Principles and Policy of the 


Government (published in 1814) and Construction Construed (1820). 
| Reference Books ~ Francis Lieber's edition of the Zncyclopaedia Americana (1851). 


Mississippiana - H. S. Fulkerson, Random Recollections of Zarly Days in Mississippi; 
Lowry and McCardle, History of Mississinpi; Susan Smedes, A Southern Planter; Sdward 
Mayes, 1.9.0. Lamar. 


i Memoirs, Biography, Autobiosranhy - Nemoir and Letters of Charles Sumner by Sdward 
: Pierce; Memois:es de Madame Carman (in French); Memoirs of Tallevrand by Broglie 

i (5 volumes); Memoirs of Baron Bunsen; Patrick Henry by William Wirt; Roscoe's 

Life of Leo the Tenth and his Life of Lorenzo de Medici; History of the Princes of 
Conde by the Duke d*Aumales; Histoire de Saint Louis by the Sire de Joinville; 
Cloister Life of Charles V by Stirling; Life of St, Bernard by Morison; biograph— 


Ssint-Sinmon by Bayle St. John; Memoirs of C, J, Fox; John Stuart Mill's Autobdio-— 
Ererby; Hervey's Court of George II; Memoirs of Sully (in French); Memoires de 
Casanova (6 volumes); Memoirs of Baron Stockmar; Coxe's Eouse of Austria; Life and 
Tiges of Silas Wright by J. D. Hammond; Life of Jefferson by George Tucker (1837); 
Public Men and Events by Nathan Sargent; The Life of J.J, Crittenden by his daughter: 


i Life and Times of James Medison by Rives; Campbell's Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
i and his Lives of the Chief Justices, From the viewpoint of an American historian, 
&g the most valuable acquisition in the Starling Collection is the Memoirs of John 
—— Quincy Adams, Vols, IV-xXII, edited by C.F, Adams, This work is indispensadle for 
3 research in the Middle Period of American History. 


~ 
fes of James Buchanan and Daniel Webster by G,.T, Curtis; Memoirs of the Duke of 
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Letters, Correspondence, Journals - Writings of Thomas Jefferson, edited by T.J, 
Randolph (1829);. Letters of Prosper Merimee to Panizzi, edited by Louis Fagan; 
Greville's Journals of the Reiens of Georse IV and William IV and Journal of the 
Reign of Queen Victoria; Writings of Hugh S. Legare (1846); Works of Alexander 
Familton, edited by J.C. Hanilton; Letters of Madame de Sevigne (in French ~ 10 vols) 


American Ei story Political History of Mew York by J.D. Hammond (2 vols, 1842); 
story of the United States by Timothy Pitkin (2 vols., 1828); History of American 
Currency by William G. Sumner; The American Conflict by Horace Greeley; Democracy 
in America by HN. de Toccueville; Commerce of the Praries and Journal of a Santa Fe 
Trader by Josiah Gregg (2 volso, 1845); Eistory of Journalism by Frederic Hudson 


1873); Expedition to the Rocky Mountains by Odwin James (1823). 


Buropean History - Travels in France by Arthur Young (Second Edition, 1794); 
istory of the Jesuits by Nicolini; Histoire d'Italie by Guicciardini; History of 
the Reformation by HM, dtAubigne; History of the Girondists by Lamartine; imglish 
Gilds by Smith and Brentano; Annals of the Persecution in Scotland by Aikman; and 
History of the Rebeltion by Clarendon (1712 Udition). 


ACTUAL M&ETING OF PHI BSTA KAPPA 


On April 9 Professors Bettersworth and Bryan attended the annual dinner meet~ 
ing of the Northeast Mississippi Phi Beta Kappa Association, which met at Mississ— 
ippi State College for Women in Columbus, 


Professor We Je cvans, of the Government Staff, spoke to the Senior Y,li,CeA, 
luncheon on March 29 on the subject of the Atlantic Pact, 

Mr, Dorris Rivers, Department of Sociology, addressed the Starkville Rotary Club 
on Friday, April 8, on some of the Social problems of the Starkville—Oktibbeha 


County area, 
** 


On March 20, Dr, John K, Bettersworth spoke to the Prarie Home Demonstration Club 

on the subject *The Barly History of Mississippi A, & MH, College," Dr, Betters-— 

worth also addressed the Sophomore Y,i.C.A, luncheon on April 5 on the subject, 

"The Mississippi Historical Markers Project." On April 13 he will speak to the 

Newman Club at State College on the subject, "Catholic Elements in Southern Culture.® 


Two members of the Department of History and Government participated in a public 
forum sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. on Thursday, March 31, on the subject, "The lorth 
Atlantic Pact." Professor VU, J, Svans discussed events leading un to the formation 
of the pact, and Dr, Glover Moore talked on the possibilities of the pact for pre 
serving peace, Professor Lawrence, of the mnglish Department, was moderator for 
the forum, Professor Lewis, of the Znglish Department, and Professor Frank Watson 
of the Accounting Department, were the other members of the vanel, 

ok 
Professor Ry Be Watson of the Government Department gave two addresses during the 
month of March, The first was at a Y,!!.C.A, forum, which dealt with the subdject of 
"Communism in China," The second was to the Barristers Club, where Professor Watson 
talxed on "Politics and the Law,! 
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SOCIOLOGY DIPARTIONT SPOUSORS MAY ROUND-TASLS 


Dr, Weyland’ J, Heyes, Professor of Sociology at Vanderbilt University, will 
be the speaker at the last Social Science Round Table of the present semestere MAY 6§ 
This meeting will be held earlier than usval in order to avoid the last-minute 

rush of closing out the year's work, It will also convene on Friday instead of 
Monday in order to accommodate menbers of the Sociology Departments of Mississippi 
colleges and the University of Alabama who have been invited to this meeting as 
guests on this occasion, 

Dr, Hayes is a specialist in Community Orgenization and Adult Sducation, Huch 
of his previous training and experience has covered the educational field, It is 
felt that the Oducation staff at HNississippi State College will be especially in- 
terested in Dr, Hayes! visit, 

Dr. Hayes is Past President (1948) of the Southern Sociological Society, He 
has written many articles ond his most recent book is The Small Community Looks 
Ahead, The subject of Dr. Hayes address at the Round Table has not been definitely 
set; however, his topic will cover the generel subject of community organization, 


OSGOOD OF LAND-USs SAMPLIUG 


Dr. 0. T. Osgood, of the Department of Agricultural Sconomics and Rural Life, 
presented two contributions to research methodology in the Tebruary issue of the 

Journal of Term Sconomics, under the heading, "Results of two Sampling Methods Used 
-4n Farm Management Research," 

The new method presented by Osgood for sampling farms makes use of the most ac= 
curate and complete information avout farms in a given area and includes both random- 
ization and geographic stratification by combining the advantages of the methods 
of area sampling and sampling by individual farms, This method is in contrast to 
that of drawing the "master sample" of agriculture, — 

The best basis for grouping farms by kind of land, according to results pre~ 
sented in the article, is the "land-use-—pattern" of the area; that is, the vattern 
resulting from the tendency for farmers to put each kind of land to the use that 
will give the highest net return, Dr, Osgood cites the pattern of the Northeastern 
Highland Area of Mississippi as an illustration and he outlines his procedure in 
grouping soils of the area to fit this pattern as evidence of the value of the 

"land-—use-pattern" basis for classifying farms, 


DR. DICKIUS ATTINDS NARKSTIUNG ROSSARCH 


Dr, Dorothy Dickins attended the meeting of the Xxperiment Stations Marketing 
Research Advisory Committee in Washington on March 16-18, This Committee spent 
most of its time at the March meeting with representatives of the Office of é 
Administrator, Research and Marketing Act and the Office of Experiment Stations, 
attempting to develop procedures for the handling of reocuests for Title II funds 
on the part of state experiment stations that would be mtually satisfactory to 
the states and the RMA office, 

Dr, Dickins is a menber of the Consumer Advisory Committee of the President's 
Council of Sconomic Advisers, 
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BARRISTURS CLUB 


The Barristers Club held a banouet in the Grill on March 17, at which Pro- 
fessor Frank Watson, of the Business ear ee spoke on the subject ‘Xxperiences 
of a Prosecuting Attorney in Oklahoma." Meetings are planned for April 14 and a 
At the latter meeting John D, Greene, Jr.e, Circuit Judge of the Sixteenth District, 
will speak, with the Bar of Starkville and vicinity as guests, 


PUBLISHSS ARTICLE 


Dr. Wo H. Barnard, Professor of Educationy has contributed an article to the 
April issue of the ilississtopi Educational Advance entitled, "The Status Quo," 
The articie discusses certain aspects of educational practices in the South, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the teacher, 


COMPLITES DOCTORATS 


Mr, Harald A, Pedersen, Assistant Professor of Sociology, has just returned 
from Madison, Wisconsin, where he passed the final examination for the Ph.D, de~ 
gree, The title of his thesis is Acculturation Among Danish and Polish Sthnic 
Groups in Wisconsine 

Few of us see as immediate results of our research efforts as Mr, Pedersen 
has seen, since the oxtension Service in Wisconsin has recently hired a Polish 
agricultural agent to work with Polish farm people in a five county area, This 
move was a direct outgrowth of recommendations made in Mr, Pedersen's thesis, 


INTERTATIONAL ROLATIOCUS CLUB 


On April 7, the International Relations Club heard a lecture by Professor 
C. Cy Maxey on the sudject, "Sconomic Problems of Russia Relative to the Outside 
VYorla," Meetings will be held on April 24 and 28 at 8 pom, in the Biology 


Auditorium, Political and liilitary aspects of the Russian = will be dis- 
cussed at these meetings. 


WOFFORD ATTENDS SOCIAL MSSTING 


Dr. Ben M, Wofford, of the Department of Sconomics, will leave on April 14 
for Port Worth, Texas, where he will attend the annual meeting of the Southwest 
Social Science Association, 


LITERARY FUSTIVAL 


On April 23, Professor ausustin Magruder, of the Government staff, will 
attend the Southern Literary Festival at the University of Mississippi, Professor 
Magruder is a momber of the State College "Scribslers Club", which will renre- 
sent the college at the festival. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHZD DURING MARCH 


March 1 - Centers, R., The Psychology of Social Classes (Princeton, $3.50) 
Crecl, G., Russia's Race for Asia (Bobos-Merrill, $2.75) 
Mar, 2 = Greer, T.H., American Social Reform Movements: Their Pattern Since 1865 
(Prentice-Hall, $5.35 
3 -U,1.0., Housing and Town and Country Planning (Columbia, $1.50) 
9 «| Schapize, J,S., Liberalism ani the Chalienge of Fascism (Whittlesey 
House, $5.06), 
" 9 Northrop, 7.S.C,, Ede, Differences and World Order (Yale $4.50 
" 10 - Stannaré, Harold, The Two Constitutionss A Comparative Study of British 
and American Systems, (Van Nostrand, $3.00) 
14 + Proceeiinas of the Wational Council of Sociel Work. (Columbia, $6.00) 
1§ Brocher, H,, Freedom of Enfocmation, (Machiillan, $4.00) 
- Cortney, The Beemomic Munich, (Philoscphical Library, $3.75) 
16 = Wood, J.P,, Mgegazines in the United States: Their Social and Economic 
influence, (Ronald Press, $4.00) 
16 Protestant Churches end Industrial America, (Harper, $3.50) 
16 Markel, Lester, and others, Public Opinion aud Foreign Policy (Harper $3.5: 
~ Neill, A.So, The Problem Farily (Hermitage Press, $2.75) 
17 = Technical Assistance for Zconemic Development Available Through The 


ON 


~) 


" 18 = Review of International Community Problems, 1943, by the Interim Coor= 
for International Commodity Arrangements. (Columbia, 
50 cents). 

® 18 = Voznesensky, I1,4., Soviet Economy During the Second World War (Inter- 
national, $2.25) 

" 21 Hationsl Income Statistics of Verious Countries, 1938=47 
(Coimmbia, $1.50) 

" 22 -~ Woodward, I.L,, end others, Foundations for World Order (University of 
Denver, $3.00) 

© 23 =-Conen, S,, Stote Labor Legislation, 1937-47, A Study of State Laws 
Affecting the Conjuct and Organization of Labor Unions. (Bureau of 
Business Research: Ohio State, $2.50) 

" 28 West, R.B., Hocisy Mountain Cities, (Horton, $4.00). 

28: - Intelligence for American World Policy (Princeton, 

3.00 
: " 29 Churchill, Winston, Their Finest Hour (Houghton Mifflin, $6,00) 


United iations and the Specialized Acencies (Columbia, 80 cents 
" 18 Montgomery, B.L,, Alamein to the River Sangro (Dutton, $6.50) 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE NEWS BULLETIN 


A monthly news survey cf Social Science activity at llississippi State College, issued 
under the spensership of the Sccial Science Council, which consists of the departments 
of Economics, History & Governnart, and Sociology, Schvol of Business and Industry. 


Edited by John K, Bettersyvorth, Box 148: telephone 593-Ws; office, Liagruder Hall,B-309, 


State Coliece, Mississippi # 5 May, 1949 


The May issue of the Bulletin is the last of the current semester, An 
effort will be made to vubdlish a summer issue around July 1 in order to bring 
information about Social Science activities on the campus up to date, It is 
hoped that we may be able to publish at that time news about departmental 
personnel changes and plans for the fall semester, 

The editor wishes to express his appreciation to all those who have 
cooperated in making possible the continuation of the Bulletin. It is sincerely 
hoped that we may be able to enlarge and otherwise improve the Bulletin during 
the coming academic year, 


Visiting Sociologists Will Attend Round Table, May 6 


Sociology staffs of the University of Alabama, the University of Mississippi, 
and the several colleges of Mississipni, will be guests of the Division of 
Sociology and Rural Life at the final meeting of the Social Science Round Table, 
to be held in the Cafeteria at 6330 P.M., Friday, May 6, ‘The Division of 
Sociology and Rural Life, headed by Dr, Harold Kaufman, is sponsoring the program 
for this meeting, 

As was announced in the April Bulletin, Dr. Weyland J, Hayes, Professor of 
Sociology at Vanderbilt, will be the guest speaker. Dr, Hayes is a specialist 
in the problems of rural community life and his tall will deal with some aspect 
of that subject. Dr, Hayes is well known as an eble and entertaining speaker, 
and we have been assured that all who attend this meeting may expect a profitable 
evening, 


NOTS: Reservations for the dinner ($1.25 per plate) may be made by card 
or telephone call to Dr, John K, Bettersworth, (telephone 593-W), 
or Professor John C. Redman (telephone 581-J) before 4 P,M., Thurse 
day, Hay 5e 


Bettersworth, Moore and Sawyer in Who's Who Publication 


' Three members of the Department of History and Government have been seledt- 
ed for inclusion in the new edition of Who's Who in the South and Southwest, a 
new publication sponsored by the Herriam Company, publisher of Who's iho In 
America. They are Dr, John K, Bettersworth, Dr. Glover Moore, and Profassor 

R. Sawyer. 


Carter to Make Radio Talk 


Dre W. P, Carter will speak over Station WSSO at 5:15 on Friday, Nay 6, 
on the subject of the Sociology program at HNississippi State College, Dr, 
Carter's talk is sponsored by the School of Business and Industry, which is 
responsible for the program on that day, 
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Naufman Contributor to Sociology Textbook 


An excerpt from a study conducted by Dr, Harold Kaufman on "Prestige 
Classes" in the New York "World Community" has been included in a chapter on 
"Sociology Research Techniaue" in a new book of readings in Sociology edited 
by R. W. O'Brien and Clarence Schrag, and published by Houghton Mifflin, 


lirs. Rivers Talks on Parapsychology 


Mrs, Olivia Rivers, wife of Professor Dorris Rivers, spoke to the faculty 
YMCA luncheon on April 25 on the subject of experiments she has been conducting 
in cooneration with Dr. J, 3. Rhine of Duke University. lirs, Rivers demonstrat- 
ed some of the tests that are being given in connection with the Duke experiments 
in extra~sensory perception, 


Magruder Attends Management Heeting 


Professor Augustin Magruder represented the Department of History and Gove 
ernment at the sessions of the Southern Management Conference held on the State 
College campus, Avril 28~29 under the sponsorship of the local chapter of the 
Society for the Advancement of Management, One of the speakers on this program 
was Gerald D, Morgan, a legal consultant who was largely responsible for writing 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


F.B.I. Agent Spyeaks to Sociology Classes 


Special Agent Glen =, Trusty, Jr., who was on the campus of Mississippi 
State College Wednesday, Avril 27, conducted a number of lectures and discussions 
with students in the School of Business and Industry, He spoke to the Accounting 
classes of lir, W,. W, Littlejohn and to the classes in Social Work, Criminology, 
and Family in the Sociology Department, 


Mrs. Pedersen Lectures in Sociology 


Mrs, Harald Pedersen, whose husband is Assistant Professor of Sociology, / 
is teaching Zducational Sociology in the Adult Sducation Workshop now in session 
on the campus, lirs, Pedersen will also teach this course during the 6-week 
summer session at Mississippi State, 


Library Survey 


Dr, Harold Kaufman, Thomas =, Bailey Professor of Rural Life ir, Donald 
Thompson, Director of Libraries; and Professor Forrest Mills, of the Department 
of Adult BDducation, have been asked to serve as consultants on a state-wide 
library survey, which is being sponsored by the State Department of Sducation, 
the State Library Commission and the University of Mississippi, The survey, 
which has just been initiated, will be conducted during the next year. 
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Members of Agricultural Sconomics Department Attend Meetings 


Dr. R. J, Saville, head of the Department of Agricultural Economics, attended 
a regional Dairy Marketing meeting at Birmingham, Alabama, on Avril 27-28, Dre 
Saville was accompanied by Prof, B. K. Doyle and lir, A, J» Garbarino. 

Me. Christian, Asenciate Professor of Agricultvrai Bconomics, attended 
a Poultry Harketing meeting at Birmingham, Alabama, April 29-30. 


Barrister's Club 


The Barrister's Club heard a lecture by Prof. C. 5. Lawrence on "Leadership" on 
May 28. At the final meeting of the year on May 12, the clud will hold a banquet 


at which an out of town lawyer will be guest sneaicer, 
Professor Augustin Magrudsr, who is one of the Ciub's sponsors, recently spent 


a day observing activities of the University of Mississipni Law School, 


Contributions in Psychology by Dr, Aleck 


Dr, Adolph W, Aleck is author of the textbock Ed@ucationsl Psychology which has 
— been adopted at Peabody College. He has also contriduted data for a 

tudy on ethical standaris sponsored by the American Psychological Association, 
pl has completed an assigument for the association involving revision of norms 
for tne Strong Test, Dr, Aleck recently contributed a report to Psychological 
Abstracts on Neng'!s "Zwang und Freiheit in der Drziehung", On April 29-30, he 
attended a New Crleans meeting of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
Dr. Aleck has recently been elected a member of the Gerontological Society, 


Sinkins Talks on Snduring Characteristics of the South 


Dr. Francis B, Simkins, Professor of History at L.S.U. addressed the April 
meeting of the Social Science Round Table, which was sponsored by the Department 
of History and Government, Dr, Simkins pnointed out that far from losing its iden~ 
tity in the present standardized form of life in Amcrida, tne South persisted in 
being itself, and in his ovinion would continue to do so, Mustering a remarkable 

. arrey of peculiar social and cultural features of the Scuth, Dr, Simkins very ade~ 

quately documented his assertion in a lecture that was both witty and informative, 


Mrs, Bailey Speaks to Government Students 


Mrs, Thomas L, Bailey, State Tax Collector, whose main task is collecting the 
Bleck Market Tax, spoke to classes in State Government on Tuesday afternoon, April 
26, under the sponsorshiv of the Department of History and Government. 

Professor Sawyer introduced Mrs, Bailey, who spoke briefly on the organization 
and operation of her office and answered ouestions from the floor concerning her 


work, 


"Delegates to. Uooting 


Rcbert Bs Watson, Asst. Prof. of Government, was a delegate to the A.A.U.P, 
District meeting at the University of Alabama, April 29-30. Prozessor John 
Redman, of the Department of Agricultural Economics, was also a delegates 
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Lectures 


Dr. J-KX, Bettersworth addressed the freshman "Y" luncheon, April 29, on the 
subject "Religious Tolersti on", Dr, Bettersworth will also deliver a commencement 
address on Monday, Nay 146, at the Palmetto High School in Reform; Alabama, 


Professor Heward Wicely spuke on April 6 at the Jurior YMCA luncheon on the 
subject "Personal Adjustments; From the Cradle to the Grave." Professor Nicely 
dealt in particular with probiens cf adjustment that students have to face, 


Dr. W. P, Carter spoke before the YiCA Senior luncheon on April 26 conoerning 
the problem of Sociai Welfare Services in Mississippi, — 

Mr, Dorris Rivers, of the Devartment of Sociology, delivered a commencement 
address at tle Snady Grove Hieh School, near Laurel, on April 19, 

“Dr. Harold Kaufman delivered a Ccimencement address at Hatley, in lfnroe 
County, April 23, 


Dr, Adoiph Aléck, Associate Professor of Psychology, spoke at the Ackerman 
High School on Seni or Day, April 15. He will deliver the commencement address at 
Hamilton High School, May 13, ; 
C. Z. Cain, Associate Professor, Dducation, will speak to the Jackson County 
Historical Society at Pascagoula, on May 3. This society is trying to get the old 
Jackson County Courthouse set aside as an historical imseum, 


Summer Plans 


Dr. Glover Moore of the Department of History and Government will contime ree 
search on Lis book or. the Missouri Controversy, 1819-1821, by working during the 
summer in the Litvrary of Congress, ard the Libraries of the New York Historical - 
Society, the Pennsylvania Eistorical Society, and the Missouri Historical Society. 
Dr, Moore has already begun eon on the final draft of the first chapters of his 
book, 


Professor Morman Wier, of the Department of Economics, will spend the summer at 
the University of North Carolina, where he will be engaged in work on his doctorate, 


Prof, F. VY, McMillen of the Department of History and Government will be on 
leave during the summer and fall semesters in order to complete his doctorate at 
the University of Texas, His dissertation will be on the subject of British invest 
ments in Mississippi, particularly the Delta & Pine Land Company, 


Mr, Howard Micely, Assistant Professor of Sociology, will do graduate worl at 
Ohio State University during the summer, 


BOOK NEWS-- The Starling Collection (continued) 


The William Starling Collection, which now belongs to Mississippi State College, is the result 
of years of searching by an experiensed bibliophilee Although on first inspection it appeared 
that Mr. Starling was primarily interested in the Greek and Romen classios, that was -ot at all 
the case, In addition, this collection of rare old books contains many works written in Italian, 
French, German, Arabic, and Hebrew-It {a wpecially valuable for the period of the Renuissance 
and Reformation, Sinoe this survey of ours is merely a prel4minary one, no attempt is made for 
completeness, We have, however, thought it wise to list a few of the more noteworthy items, 

In the Greek colloction there is a set of Greek authors published at Leipzig in 1829, Among 
other interesting items will be found the complete writings of Pilato, translated by Victor 
Cousin and published in Paris in 1831; the tragedics of Euripides, edited by Samucl Musgrave a 
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and published at Oxford, England, in 1778; the poems of Pindar, edited by Augustus Boeckhius 
and issued at Leipzig in 1811; and Peusanias! Deseriptio Graeoia, edited by John Henry Christian 
Schubart and published at Leipzig in 1857. ‘The works of Demosthenes, Aeschyius, Polybius, 33 
Longinus, Xenophon, Plutarch, Strobaeus, Homer, Thucydides, and others are also representede 

As the Eastorn Roman Empire faded into the Byzantine Empire, the ancient Creek language 
underwent a transformation, Among the Byzantine Greek writers are to be found the works of 
Eustataius, Die of HalicarnassuS, Photiug, Dio Cassixe, and Clement of publication 
asses on these works range from the middle of the sixteenth century through tho ainetaangh, 

Although the ancient Latin authors, such as Vergil, Luean, Cvid, Pleutus, Tersns, 
Lucretius, Ciserc, and others are included. the most valuable part of the Latin collection 
centers around “he Middlo Ages, the Renaissance, and the Ro formations. Several modieval, 
renaissance and reférmetion titles are interesting. There is, for example, the beautiful little 
volume of ‘ths works of Ausonius of Bordeaux, published in can in dl Of equal value and 


Polyoarpus Nistoris et Mudii published at Halle in 1721; 
Antonio Panormita'ts Alphonsus Rex Aragoniae, published at Amsterdam in 1646; Jacob Augustus 
Thuanus, Historia Sui + Tempor)s, published at Genova in 1620; Anthony Wood's immortal Historie 


et antiquita’ tes Oxenionsis, published at Oxford in 1674; De Philippus Pincinellus! Mundus ** 
Sys batious, published at Cologne in 1680; the Enistolng Familiares of the 16th century “elassical 


ssnclar Joachim Camerarlus, published at Prank fort, 1563: the Te Marcrum Daemonomenia of the great 
16th contury French lawyer, Jean Bodin, publisned at Frankfort in 1590; Thomas Sanckez!s 
Dispatationug de Sencto Motvinpnif Sacramento, publiched at Geneva in Franciscus Robortellt 
on Aristotie’s Ars Poetioa, pubiished at Fiorence by .vrenzo Torentini, printer to Cosimo de 
Madioi, 1546-7 Politian's works, published at Lyons, 1545; a tract on Melanch4 thon,published at 
Wittenserg in 1553; the Orationos, Invectivae, and Epistolae of the Italian humanist, Poggio, 
publiched at Cologne(?7) in 1503; a tract conserning the heresy of Queen Elizabeth, published at 
Lyons in 1593; Lorenzo Valla‘s treatise on the eleganotes of the Latin language, published at 


antwerp in 1557; ond many others. 
There is a surprisingly largc number ef books written jn Italian. among these ore the Letters 


of Pietro Benbo, Girelamo Tarabosohi's ninesclune Storia della Littcratura Ttalisna, the 
fiveevolume Minidrg de Petrareg; and represan‘ative titles from Bruno, Lante, Metastasio, 
Ariosto, Tasso, Bocoausio, Aretino, Machiaveili, Guicsiardint, and others, 

Im addition to works of Rcabclais, La Sruyere, Voltaire, Musset, Balzac, Marot, Montesquieu, 
La Fontaine, Racine, Berenger, Corneille, Moliere, Rousseau, Saint Simon, Mme de Sevigne, and 
others, the French collection ineludes the Swiss historian Sismondi's Republiss of Italy during 
tho Middio Ames (24 vols.)}, and the first two volumes of Montalembert's authoritative Monks of 
the West: 

For the student of the Middle Ages, there are two glessaries of medioval Latin words: 

WeH. Maigne dtzrnis, Glossarium Manuale ed Scriptores Mediae et Infimac Latinitatis, and DuCagne's 
equally valuable Glossarium ‘Media et Infimae Latinitatiss Two “other books, both in Latin, may 
be mentioned at this point: Justinian*s Corpus Juris Civilis and Hugo Grotius? De Jure Bellis 

The value of the Starling Collection cannot be overemphasized. among the early printing presses 
about six were outstanding: the aldine Press at Venice, the Froben Press at Basle, the Estienne 
Press at Paris, the Plantin Press at Antwerp, the Elzevir Press at amsterdam, and the Caxton 
Press in England. The Starting Collection contains at least ono publication by each of these 
Presses, emept that of Caxtem, Tuere is one volume of Latin wrisings from Aldine in 1519. 

This bock, theugh slightly damaged, is printed in the type Aldus Munutius modeled after the 
beautiful handwriting of Potrarch, Besides this volume, there arc: frim the Froben Press 

a two-volume set of Eustathius! Commentary on the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer (1560); from the 
Elzevir press a copy of Erasmus: “Fanilieria “Cai Yloquia (1679); from the Plantin Press a copy of 
Stromatius' Greek Proverbs.(1600); a: and two Eticrne books, one of them a work of Erasmuse 

Mississippi State College is fortunate in having received this outstanding collection of 
booke, Many are show items, worthy to be displayed prominently in our new library.-H.S.Snellgrove 
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